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The Way to be WISE, Ge. 


N the Purſuit of Wiſdom and Wealth, did our 

Induſtry bear the leaſt Proportion to our De- 

- ſires, the Generations of the World would 
be bleſs'd with many more of the Wiſe and Wealthy, 


than at preſent are to be found among them: 
But, as long as there is ſuch a Difference be- 


tween Wiſhing and Working, there will be a diſpro- 


portionate Number of lazy inactive Longings after 
them, to the laborious Endeavours which are to ob- 
tain them. 5 5 1 e 


It is the Unhappineſs of human Nature, that its 


Deſires infinitely exceed its Endeavours. We would 


fain have the good Things of the World, without 
taking the neceſſary Pains to come at them, being 
ſtrangely apt to overlook the Means, and fix our Eyes 


upon the End: But, ſuch is the Condition of this 
mortal State, there is no Good to be had, but what 
we muſt labour for, and ſtrive to acquire, - 


And tho? we find for our Encouragement a Capa- 


city in ourſelves to labour, to be diligent, careful, 
and circumſpect, and are diſpoſed to expect, and to 
hope, and believe, that while we heartily 2/ rhe 
Means, we ſhall happily obtain the End, yet ſuch is 
our Propenſity to Eale and Inactivity, that it often- 
times bears ſo hard upon all our Faculties, as to 
| weaken them to a Degree that nothing but meer 


Neceſlity, and not that ſometimes, can rouſe and in- 
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ſpirit us to oppoſe and reſiſt the formidable Evils of 0 


Poverty and Want. 
And, notwithſtanding every body knows the 
mighty Difference between Getting and Spending, how 


difficult the one, and how ealy the other, yet ſuch is 
the Force of our Inclinations to gratify our ſenſitive 
Cravings, that it ſtifles Reaſon and Conſideration, 


and hurries us on, without Fear or Wit, to indulge 


cvery Appetite, without Regard to che * " 
ſuch Extravagance, 


From theſe two Cauſes come the many Evils that 


make up the greateſt Part of the Unhappineſs of 


this Life, and mightily obſtruct our Preparations for 


a better. To remove both which, and to direct to 
the molt likely and proper Ways and Means to 
_ . become wiſe and wealthy, is the Deſign of theſe. 
Sheets: wherein nothing ſhall be offered but whar is 
obvious to every one's Underſtanding, and ſuch plain 
Truths laid down, that every one that reads them 
| ſhall readily own them to be ſo; and the Arguments, 
. Motives and Perſuaſions that ſhall be made uſe of, 
hall be adapted to work on our Wills and Aﬀec- 


tions; that ſo the End of this Publication may be 


_ anſwered, which is to make us wiſer and better, and 

43 conſequently happier, than the World is at preſent. 
And tho? this may be thought a needleſs Work, and 
look'd upon as a Jeſt, to think to reform and mend 
the Morals of Mankind, which are at preſent ſo 

| looſe and irregular, and ſo ſadly ſhatter'd, that the 
Difficulty will be too great to eſtabliſh them, yet it 
is not unlikely, that if not now, yet ſome Time or 
other, Things may ſo concur, as to give a Check to 
the Career of that licentious Spirit which ſeems to 


poſſeſs the preſent Age: And whenever that happy 
Turn ſhall come, as theſe Thoughts may be of ſome 


a Uſe to help forward ſo good a Work, *tis hopeg, 
they will meet with a ready Acceptatioa. 


WISDOM 


3 # ©. Re 
WIS DOM and WEALTH are the two prin- 


cipal Things that are univerſally coveted by all 
Mankind: being look'd upon as what will make us 
moſt certainly happy in this World, and the right 


Ule of them will diſpoſe us for the Felicities of a 
better. But becauſe it it given to ſo very few of the 
Sons of Men to be Maſters of Both, (which implies 
a great Difficulty in the Attainment of them) 'twill 
ſurely be of great Uſe to attempt to remove thoſe 


Hindrances which lie in our Way to what will give 


us our Hearts Deſire. 


A wiſe poor Man may be contented and eaſy ; 
which is a negative Sort of Happineſs ; and a wealthy 


witleſs one, may be well pleaſed with his Condition, 

as knowing no better: But *tis owing to the //7/dom. 

of the one, and the Health of the other, that either 
of them are ſo well in the World. But a Man muſt 
poſſeſs both the one and the other, to be as com- 


pletely happy as he is capable in this State. 


As a Foundation then to the Beginning of this 


great Work, of being wiſe and wealthy, it muſt be 
laid down as an unqueſtionable Truth, that whoſo- 


ever will be ſo, muſt be induſtrious and frugal. 


| Theſe are two ſuch concomitant Virtues, or Diſpo- 


ſitions of Mind, that without them none were ever 
Wiſe or Rich; and in the due and joint Exerciſe of 
both, none ever failed of being fo. 
Induſtry and Frugality, when rightly practiſed, 


are the glorious Ornaments of a Man's Life, the 


Beauty and Harmony of human Nature, the Spring 
and Fountain of all the Happineſs of Life: Wil- 
dom, Riches, Honours, and every Thing defirable, 
waits upon them; whilſt the idle, ſlothful, prodigal 


Spendthrift is the Blemiſh and Deformity of his 
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Species; one that purſues no End of his Being, that 
ſeems born to no Purpoſe but to be miſerable ; For 
wherever a ſlothful laviſh Humour poſſeſſes a Man, 
nothing but Miracle can keep him from Miſery. 
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| His Condition becomes, by a natural and neceſſary 
Conſequence, the Reverſe to every Thing that is 


worth the wiſhing for in this World, or to be hoped 


for in the other. „ 3 
But when we conſider how few there are who 


truly underſtand, and yet fewer who practiſe In- 
duſtry and Frugality, as they ought ; when the for- 
mer is but partially purſued, and the latter apt to 
degenerate into a ſtingy Narrowneſs of Soul; when 
*tis obſerved how unwearied we are for what we love, 
and how ſtrangely remiſs and negligent of what we 


have no Mind to, tho? in want of; if from a natu- 
ral or acquired Inclination we become parſimonious 
and frugal, the Pleaſure of ſparing preſently grows 
upon us, *till we are ſeized with a niggardly penu- 
rious Spirit, and ſometimes to ſuch a ſordid Degree, 
as to deny ourſelves Neceſſaries; and ſome there 
have been, who have died for want of a Heart to 
uſe themſelves well: We may hence conclude it of 
great Import to the Welfare of the World to ſet. 
_ theſe two excellent Virtues in full View, with their 
utmoſt Luſtre, that they may attract Beholders, and 


proſelyte them to the Practice as well as the Admi- 


Io do this aright and in Order, it ſhall be firſt 
ſhewn, What is meant by Viſdom and Wealth, as 
the Prize to animate us to the Race, or as the End 

and Reward of our Induſtry and Frugality. 


WISDO M is the Attainment of all that uſeful 


Knowledge which is neceſſary to enable us to order, 
direct, and regulate our whole Conduct in this 


World, ſo as to paſs thro' it with as much Eaſe, 
Quiet, and Tranquility, as this Life is capable of, 
and with due Regard to the preparing ourſelves for 


the Joys and Happineſs of a future State: As alſo, 
the acquiring ſuch a Command over our Wills and 
| | EO 0 
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AﬀeQtions, as to be able to act agreeably to ſuck 


Knowledge. 
WEALTH is ſuch an Affluence and Redun- 


dancy of the good Things of this World, as will 
enable us not only to procure for ourſelves whatſo- 


ever can promote and adminiſter to our Content- 
ment, Pleaſure, and Satisfaction, to the utmoſt of 


our Wiſhes ; but likewiſe to be Charitable, Kind, 
and Beneficent, Helpful, Liberal, and Generous, to 
others, as we ſee Occaſion, and are inclined, either 
from a Senſe of our Duty to relieve the Wants of 
others, or from a true Delight in doing Good, or 


from both theſe Motives conjunctly. 


As theſe two make up the greateſt End of Life, 


and contain the utmoſt of all our Deſires, beyond 
which our Hope extends not, and the Limits of our 
moſt ardent Cravings are bounded, ſo there is an 


univerſal Concurrence among all the Sons of Men, 


that in /i/adom and Wealth are wrapt up all the Trea- 
| ſures of this tranſitory World, and that they open 
the Gates of the everlaſting One which is to come, 


Of this there wants neither Proof nor Perſuaſion g 


which makes it the greater Wonder, that notwith- 


ſtanding this is ſo great a Truth, and ſo univerſally 


believ'd, fo few ſhould fall into the Right Way, and 
tread it as they ought: That the End ſhould be 
thus inviting, and the Means ſo faintly purſu'd : 
That we ſhould not labour as well as long for the 


Prize. Our Enquiry therefore ſhall be 2% find out 
_ the Cauſe of this great Evil, and how to cure it. 


Now the chief Spring or Cauſe of this Evil, that 
our Endeavours bear no Proportion to our Deſires, 


is, that we either acquire not the thorough Knowledge, 
or fail in the intire and complete Practice of Induſtry 
and Frugality; which when they have been deſcrib- 
ed, and ſhewn what is meant by each of them, _ 
. „ chie 
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chief Cauſes ſhall be aſſigned why they are ſo little 
underſtood, and ſo imperfectly practiſed. 


INDUSTRY is ſuch a ready Diſpoſition and 
Inclination of Mind to an unwearied Activity and 
Diſpatch in all the Tranſactions and Affairs of Life, 
as ſets all our Faculties at work to accompliſh what- 
ſoever we think needful for acquiring either Wiſdom 
or Wealth, or what may be thought conducive to 
them; and with inceſſant Application, diligent 
Perſeverance, and patient Attendance, we perfe& 
whatever we undertake in order thereto. *Tis the 
Beginning any Buſineſs with Earneſtneſs, carryin 
it on with Vigour, and finiſhing it with Speed, ſpa- 
ring no Labour nor Pains throughout the whole 
Fancels. )) 8 
And this will appear more conſpicuous, and with 
greater Advantage, by placing the Reverſe of this 


Noble Quality in the ſame Light and View, that 


the Deformities of the one may be as a Foil to diſ- 
cover the Beauties of the other, and the Virtue 


thereby become more attractive and deſirable. The 


direct Oppoſite to Ixp STR is a ſlothful, lazy, in- 
adlive, Spirit; one that is poſſeſs'd with an Averſion 
to Work and Labour, that hath a mighty Propenſity 
to Eaſe and Receſs, and ſo overcome with a Habit 


of Sauntering and Idleneſs, that the leaſt Atten- | 


dance on Buſineſs, and the neceſſary Affairs of Lite, 
is moſt diſagreeable and irkſome. And this is gene- 
rated and produced from a careleſs unconcerned 


Temper, that is in no wiſe inclined to forecaſt and 


be ſollicitous to prevent Evil, or procure good E- 

| vents ; but ſo ſupine and thoughtlels, as to future 

Things, as tho? we were to be ted and provided for 

by Miracle, as the 1/-rehfites were with Manna. This 
is the Reverſe to an induſtrious active Mind, the Con- 

ſideration whereof may be of great Uls to give us a 

N | more 


TY 


more perfect Idea of the Excellency ay this ineſtima- 
ble Virtue of Oy | 


-F R UGALITY is the Art of Sparing, to make 
every Thing go as far, and laſt as long as it can. Fis 
the Skill of Contriving and Managing whatſoever 
comes under our Care and Concernment, ſo as to 
make the moſt of every Thing, and waſte and loſe 
as little as may be. And as this hath its Beginnings 
from a precautious Humour of providing againſt the 
Evils of Scarcity and Want, ſo it receives Strength 
and Increaſe, and is greatly inforced by the Conſi- 
deration of our Duty and Obligation to good Huſ- 
bandry and thrifty Management. 
This moſt neceſſary and beneficial Virtue will 
appear more to the Life, when ſet in Oppoſition to 
a profuſe and ſſuandering, a waſteful and extravagant 
Lemper: One whoſe Mind is ſo far from being anxi- 
ous about Things to come, and ſolicitous for pro- 
viding for the future, that he is always e 
Ways and Means to part with, inſtead of laying up, 
his Money, or Money's-worth, as though he ima- 
gin'd himſelf born only to ſpend what others get, 
and ſcatter what others accumulate. For ſuch is 
| the Nature of a true ae that the Bent as 


Prin, on any fem Kory are 25 contrary to his Na- 
ture, and ſo oppoſite to his Practice, that the bare 
Mention of it to him is Matter of Scorn and Ri- 
dicule, as being very unfaſhionable and ungenteel, 
a ſtinting and curbing a generous Heart. Tis a 
Diſparagement to him to be ſo much beſide the Way 


of the World, as to diſcover the leaſt Unwillingneſs. 


to part with his Pence. *Tis the common Saying of 
a Profuſe, hat do you think I value my Money? 
This Vice is in itſelf ſo fooliſh and fantaſtical, that 
the nn of it only is ſufficient to o expoſe it, 
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- without placing it in the ſame Light with the Virtue 

' it oppoſes, to diſcover the Foulneſs of its Features, 
_ Having thus ſet in View theſe two cardinal Qua- 
ities, let us enquire into the Cauſes why they are 


own ſo much out of Faſhion as to be thought, as 


, an this Age they are, diſhonourable, and below the 


Dignity of any one above the Degree of a common 


Labourer, who gets his Bread by the Sweat of his 


Brows, and hath not to ſpare beyond Neceſſaries: 
For how much ſoever a degenerate Age may have 


brought Contempt on theſe once admired Virtues, 
they will be found the ſame in theſe Days they were 
in Solomon's, who hath ſo divinely diſplay'd them in 
his PRoverss. And therefore, notwithſtanding they 
are ſo undervalued, and ſet at nought, thro' the De- 
2 of our Natures, the Corruption of our 
| Morals, and the Looſeneſs and Wantonneſs of the 


preſent Generation, they retain ſuch intrinſick Worth 


and Excellency, that, maugre whatſoever the Devil | 


and all his lazy Diſciples can do, the ſolid and abi- 
ding Pleaſures and Satisfaction, produced by od Engliſh 


Iudiſtry, and Parſimony, will be ever preferable to the 
a. la mode, vain, and empty Delights of an idle, pro- 
fuſe and inſignificant Life. 5 


The firſt and original Cauſe of our Diſeſteem and 


Neglect of theſe Heroick Virtues is, that by Reaſon 


of the Fondneſs and Indulgence, or the Careleſneſs 


and Negligence, of our Parents, we are, in our 
Childhood, initiated into Ialeneſs and Laviſhneſs. 
When the Seeds of Induſtry and Frugality ſhould be 
ſown, in our tender Years, by all the little ſtudied 


Mays of moral Culture, adapted to our Age, we are 


humoured and neglected, and ſuffered to imbibe ſuch 


Inclinations to Sport and Play, and the Pleaſure of 


purchaſing whatever may miniſter to our Vanities 


and Follics, that by the Time we are thought fit, 


which is ſtrangely delayed, to be better inſtructed, 
the Habits T Sloth and Squandering have when 
947 uch 
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ſuch Root, that the Mind is tinged with an Averſion 
to any Application and Attendance upon Buſineſs, 
and the keeping and accumulating any Thipg we 
get; inſomuch, that it is never throughly eradicated 
as long as we live: We are ever after beholden to 
the Compulſion and Reſtraint of our Teachers and 
| Maſters, or the Neceſſities of Life, that we are in the 
leaſt induſtrious or frugal. So that inſtead of a 
chearful, ingenuous, and willing Labouring in our 
ſeveral Employments; and a pleaſing Projecting 
and Contriving how a Shilling, and conſequently a a 
Pound, may go as far as it can, and to make every 
Thing laſt as long as is poſſible, we do the one as 
our Taſk and Drudgery, with faint Hands and fee- 
ble Knees, and we ſpare and fave ſo much againſt 
the Grain, that it gives a Diſreliſn to all our Enjoy- 
ments, and ſours what would other wiſe be {ſweet and 

delightful. FT DL WR, 


Indeed, where an ambitious Thirſt, or a niggardly 
Stingineſs, ariſes in us, and gets the Aſcendant, we 
can be indefatigable in our Endeavours to quench 
that thirſt, and pinch and ſpare to a Degree unbe- 
coming human Nature: But theſe are the accidental 
Diſeaſes of the Mind, that run us upon the Extremes, 
and are not to be accounted for, but excepted out of 
the common and ordinary Courſe of Things. 
Eut *tis for the moſt Part owing to our early Ha- 
bits of Idleneſs and Expenſiveneſs, that Induſtry and 
Frugality find ſo few Votaries. Habit or Cuſtom 
is 10 rarely overcome, that it may well be called a 
Second Nature; whenever it is overcome to any Degree, 
tis recorded for an extraordinary Event, ſomewhat 
akin to Miracle. Taitead then of fondling and neg- 
lecting our Children, we ſhould be early watching 
and obſerving their Deſires and Actions, and by De- 
grees habituate them to Exerciſe and Labour in 
Things they are capable of, and teach them how to 
value, and ſave, and lay up, inſtead of ſpending 
6 1 Money: 
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Money : To be frequently inculcating into cheir 


Minds the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity, the Lau- 
dability and Worthineſs, of a careful and diligent 


Employment of their Time, in order to be iſe, 
and to treaſure up their little Gettings as the only 


Way to be rich: To explode and condemn an 
idle ſlothful Life, and the Folly and Miſchief of 
ſquandering away Money: How little Time ought 


to ſerve for Play; and how dangerous it is to hu- 

mour an Inclination of buying whatever they covet: 
And if to all this we would, upon Occaſion, add 

gentle Reſtraint and Admonition, giving always for 


the Reaſon of it their Good and Welfare, and not 


out of Deſire to croſs them: If thus we would treat 


our Children in their Infancy, we ſhould find a great 
Amendment in the Manners of Men. „„ 
When we conſider how eaſy it is to train up even 


Brute Creatures, while they are Young, to make 
them ſerviceable to our Diverſions, as well as Conve- 
niencies and Neceſſities, in many and divers Inſtan- 
ces; and that whatever they are ſo taught they re- 
tain, almoſt like their Natural Inſtincts; and when 


we obſerve what Labour we beſtow, and what Charge 
we are at, (for we ſpare neither) to inſtruct and 


breed up the ſeveral Kinds of them which are 


commonly made 'uſe of by us, Is it not Matter of 
Wonder to ſee what little Coſts and Pains we are at 
for educating our Children, whoſe future Welfare 


depends upon their being brought up with great 
Care and Application? That we ſhould be fo ſolici- 


tous and earneſt in the breeding and teaching of 


Birds and Beaſts, and be ſo inhumane to our own m 
Offspring, as not to lay to Heart, and be truly affec- 


ted with, the abſolute Neceſſity of making them 


good Children, in order to their being good Men 
and Women? That we ſhould not account it in- 

| finitely preferable to prepare and fit them for the 
World, by the early Habits of Induſtry and Fruga- 


ly : 
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Ii; and when grown up to allot them the leſs Por- 
tion, than ſuffer them, by our Neglect and Diſre- 
gard, while they are Young, to imbibe the contra- 


ry * N tho' we give them much greater For- 
tunes! VVV 7 2 70 y 
But alas! the good and antient Way of breeding 
our Children with Paternal Love and Tenderneſs, 
accompanied with Strictneſs of Diſcipline, is fo 
much out of Mode, that, inſtead of keeping them 
under the Obſervation of the Rules and Precepts 
of good Government, to an Age fit to be ven- 
tured into the World under their own Conduct, we 
are now ſtrangely fond of ſeeing them anticipate their 
Years, and act Parts they are not prepar'd for. 
Heretofore we kept our Children in the Habits of 
Children, as long as they remained ſuch, and dreſt 
their Bodies as we cultivated their Minds, and there- 
by kept them from aſpiring above the humble ſub- 
miſſive Thoughts of Children, while they found 
| themſelves in the Dreſs and Attire belonging to 
their Age: But now, as our Boys are put into 
Breeches before they know how to make ule of them, 
ſo they are ſuffer'd fooliſhly to affect Manhood, be- 
fore they have got the Tythe of Underſtanding fit 
for that State. This is the great Overſight of the 
preſent Generation. As we cultivate, ſo we muſt 
expect to gather: Every Thing grows fruitful as *tis 
fitted for Growth and Increaſe; and unleſs the 
Seeds of theſe Virtues be ſown in the Beginnings of 
Life, while we are Young, we can never hope to 
| behold the complete Exerciſe of them as our Years 


increaſe. 


Another Cauſe of leſſening theſe two ſo needful 
Virtues, in our Eſteem, is owing to the Age of Plea- 
ſure we are now in. Recreations and Diverſions 
were never fo numerous and expenſive, nor ſo ea- 
gerly purſued, as at preſent; inſomuch that whereas 
tormerly our Buſineſs was our Delight, 'tis now our 
8 1 Drudger y: 
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City and Country are ſo infected with the Plague of 
waſting Money and Time, that, if ſome Means be 
not found out to ſtop the Malignity of the Diſeaſe, 


But the Bow! and the Bottle were undoubtedly not 


pence of Money, the Neglect of Buſineſs, the Riſque 


1 


Drudgery: And our Fore-fathers knew ſo well the 


Worth of a Penny, as not to part with it but for va- 


luable Conſiderations, not for the fooliſh trifling 
Pleaſures of Prate and Paſtime.  _ X 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the various Ways 
and Inventions now in vogue for promoting Expence 
and inticing to Idleneſs ; but it is obvious, that both 


it may have fatal Influence ypon our moſt valuable 


Injoyments, viz. healthy Bodies and full Purſes ; 
and altho' this Evil will be firſt felt in private Fa- 


milies, *rwill not be long ere it prove a Publick Ca- 


lamity. 


But becauſe a particular Inſtance or two may be 


thought needful to clear up a general, and eſpecially ' 


a diſagreeable, Truth, theſe two may ſuffice for that 
Purpoſe : ; 5 V 
Firſt, The great Expence both of Time and Mo- 


ney at Publick-houſes, the frequenting of which is 


grown ſo much beyond the Calls and Diſpatch of 
Buſineſs, which was the firſt Pretence of going thi- 
ther, that now *tis the leaſt Occaſion of it. It is 


now an Itch after News, talking Politicks, and Love 
of Drinking, that drive us thither. Company-keep- 
ing, tho? it be only to look one another in the Face, 
is become the Governing Folly of the Age, to make 
it ſound the mare modiſb, tis called Converſation ; and 


under that laudable Name Men endeavour to excuſe 
their Exceſſes, by ſaying, Tis not the Love of Drink, 
but the Pleaſure of Converſation, that captivates them. 


the leaſt of thoſe Incentives which firſt promoted, 
and ſtill keep up, the 22 Practice. But how 
theſe Men can anſwer for the Loſs of Time, the Ex- 


of Health, and their Abſence from their Families, 
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even to their 0wn Minds and Judgmenis, is a Diffi- 
culty too hard for the Wiſeſt of them to find out. 
Such a Complication of bad Conſequences attend 
this Deſtructive Practice, that the ſerious Thoughts 
of it ſhould, methinks, make the Guilty tremble, 
and conſtrain them to uſe their utmoſt Powers to- 
J —!. 
The ſecond Inſtance is the Increaſe of, and exceſſive 

Reſort to the places of public Diverſion, as if we 
were ſo over - burthen'd with both Money and Time, 
that we wanted Ways to be eaſed of them. To ob- 
ſerve the Variety and Expence of Apparel, the 
Emulation to out-dreſs one another, the ſumptuous 


and plentiful Tables, the ſplendid Balls, the Con- 1 2 


| ſorts, and inceſſant Gaming, is enough to convince 
any one, that an inſatiable Inclination and Defire 
after Diverſion and Paſtime is predominant among 
us at this Day; and ſhould the Habit grow to an 
Inveteracy, and infect more and more, we may at 
laſt loſe the Power of being either induſtrious or fru- 
gal. This is one of the Ways found out by our 
People of Faſhion to make us poor and flothful. It 
need not be remark'd how much the Meaner Sort 
are diſpoſed to imitate their Betters, and be as modiſb 
as may be. The Gentry no ſooner commence their 
Revels at Bath and Tunbridge, but thoſe of Leſſer 
Rank begin theirs at Epſom and Dulwich, and the 
more Inferior, at Mington, and Lambeth, 
As theſe two Inſtances might be enlarged upon, 
ſo others might be added ; but no one ſurely wants 
to be convinc'd, that we live in a very Expenſive 
Age; and, that whereas it was formerly the general 
Concern and Sollicitude how to get ſo as to /ay up, 
we are now only anxious to gain ſufficient to ſupport 
our Expence. When Men were wiler, they went not 
beyond the Needs of Life, and laid up the Overplus 
of their Gain. They might allow, tho? it was rare, 
of an expenſive Excurſion now and then but they | 
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1 . 
yfually made themſelves amends by their after frugal 
Management: But we have %% ſo long uſed our- 
ſelves to Superfluities, by giving Way to Pleaſurable 
Inclinations, that, without the united Force of Ju- 
duftry and Frugality, we ſhall never be able to reco- 


ver and re-afſume the wiſer Practice of thoſe who 
_ confined their Deſires to NVeceſſaries only, and made, 
| by their Savings, Proviſion againſt the Rainy-Day of 


verſe Fortune. 


| , A third Cauſe why Induſtry and Frug ality are Hob 5 
more in Eſteem and Practice, is, either thro* the 


Hent of LAWS, or the due Execution of them, 
whereby to enforce the Exerciſe of them, A Man 


may, without Control, be an idle Spendthriſt, and 


bring himſelf and his Family to Poverty and Want. 


There is no Law to prevent a Man's being a Beg» 


gar, if he has a Mind to it; and 'tis a great Temp- 
tation to our /lotoful and idle People, that the Pariſh 


es are bound to receive and find them, when they 


are no longer able to go about to beg and ſteal. 
There are indeed Laws to puniſh Vagrants and 
Drunkards; but the Stocks and Whipping-Poſts, as 


they have been for a long Time much out of U/e, 
fo they are now almoſt out of Being. A Drunkard 


was formerly a Sight of Abhorrence, and was juitly 
expos'd to the Scoff and Odium of the People; but 


tis now become Matter of Sport and Paſtime to ſeg 


any one acting the Swine in Human Shape, 


Any one may be Drunk, Debauch'd, and Diſor- 
derly, waſting his Time, and loſing his Money at 


Games and Sports, and who dares ſay, What deft 


thou] Scarce a Town or Pariſh but can evidence 


this Truth: They can fee, to their Coſts, the Idle 
and Lazy among them neglect their Work and Las 


bour, and attending the honeſt Callings they were 


bred up to; they ean behold ſome ſauntering up and 


down the Streets, others lying whole Days at the 
Ale-houſe, while their Families are famiſhing at 
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Home, and not a few following the Diverſions be- 


longing only to Gentlemen, They Hunt, they Fowl, 


they Fiſh, and fight Cocks; and whoſoever dares 
to interpoſe either with Counſel or Reproof, the 


Malapert ſhall preſently repartee, bo made thee 8 


Lord over me? As the Drunkard rails at his Rebu- 


| ker, and arraigns him for Diſaffection to the Govern- 


ciſe, ſo other Libertines cry out againſt thoſe whe 
correct them, that they are for deſtroying the Liber- 
ties of the Subject. Thus all private Mouths being 


ſtopt, and the Publick thinking not fit to open ei- 
ther that of the Legiſlative or Executive, ſo as to 


reſtrain and curb the corrupt Minds and perverſe 


Wills of Men, they may be as ſlothful and expen/ive 
as they pleaſe, and run into ſuch Exceſs, as to ca- 
mier Induſtry and Frugality from all human Uſage, 


and exerciſe it only on Brutes. 


a 


is to come ſhall be particularly apply'd, and ac- 
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commodated to the ſeveral Conditions and Circums 


ſtances of 


The GenTLEMAN, The Sailor, 

The ScHoLaR, The ARTIFICER, 
The SOLDIER, IT Ten. 
The TRaDESMAN. The HuSBANDMANs 


ment, for endeavouring to leſſen the Revenue of Ex» 


Thus much by Way of General Addreſs ; what 
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P te GENTLEMAN. 
2 ENTLEMEN may think themſelves need- 
I eſiy brought into the Liſt, and be apt to think, 


that their happy State ſhould exempt them from 
| Hearkening to Doctrines ſo diſagreeable as the taking 


Pains and being parſimonious, as what is calculated 


only for ſuch as have not ſufficient to ſubſiſt without 


the Exerciſe of both: But Perſons of Eſtate and 


Diſtinction may pleaſe to know, that the Cares and 


Troubles of this World muſt be undergone and diſ- 


charged by the Inhabitants thereof, according to eve- 

: 2 one's Claſs and Condition; none being totally 
freed from a Share of helping to bear the Common 

Burthen: And as the moſt ſervile and laborious 
Part falls of Courſe to the moſt Abject, ſo that which 
is moſt eaſy and agreeable will ever be the Option of 
thoſe whoſe Circumſtances lay claim to be the firſt 
Chooſers. But chooſe every one muſt, and will no 


doubt do it, as they have Liberty of Choice; which 


will ever reſide more or leſs, according to the ſeveral 
Capacities, Ranks, and Legrees of Men. A KING 
hath his Cares as well as the common Labourer: If 
then Gentlemen muſt have their Share in the com- 
mon Buſineſs and Concerns of Life, Induſtry in the 


Diſpatch of it, is not below or unworthy their Regard. 5 


And as no Condition of Life ſo far exempts them 
from the common and ordinary Calamities of it, but 
that Rich Men, by the Viciſſitudes and Contingencies 


which we are all ſubjected to, oftentimes become _ 


Poor; that the Great and the Noble are ſometimes 
reduced to Neceſſity; and that 'tis not given to the 
Wiſeſt of Mortal Men to foretel what will betide 
rhem the next Moment, it muſt ſurely follow, that 

F ; A Leſſon 
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a Leſſon of Frugality may deſerve the Attention of 
the Wiſeſt and Richeſt of Human Race, Such then 
may pleaſe to conſider, . 3 
That Induſtry and Frugality move in a Gentle- 
man's Sphere, in a careful circumſpect managing, 
and huſbanding his Time, affording to each and 
every Thing under his Government, a juſt and due 
Proportion of it; not ſpending too much on ſome, 
and too little on others; in particular, not carving 
out too great a Share for Recreations and Diverſions, 
The Exceſs of Inclination in Gentlemen to their 
Sports and Pleaſures is the Syren that has allured 
I Thouſands to their Deſtruction. When once they 
liſten to that Charmer, charm ſhe never ſo fooliſhly, 
they follow the Inchantment, and run headlong into 
Habit; and when that has once got Dominion over 
them, they are not in a Condition to attempt their 
own Reſcue, but purſue the Chace *till they fall into 
n —_ EEC ES 
How many Gentlemen have woefully demonſtra- 
ted this Truth, by facrificing all their Thoughts 
and Time, and whatever ſhould be accounted moſt 
dear and valuable to them, to their Exceſſes in 
this one Point? What fine Eſtates have been loſt, 
leſſen'd, left incumber'd, or unimproved? What 
reputable Families have been reduced to Indigence? 
How many fine Women, who brought ample For- 
tunes to their Huſbands, have been made miſerable? 
Hopeful Children, fitted by Nature to have become 
Conſiderable in the World, have been, for want of 
Paternal Care and good Education, left helpleſs, and 
unable to put themſelves into any Ways of Subſiſt- 
ence, and render'd thereby obnoxious to che Temp- 
tations which ſuch a forlorn Condition expoſes them 
to; and are often enſnared thereby to take indi- 
rect and dangerous Ways to keep from Starving : And 
all this by means of Gentlemens making ſo much of 
their Time and Application ſubſervieat to their Plea» 
8 ſures, 
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deſirable in it. 
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ſures, Exerciſes and Paſtimes, among which that 


of. Drinking ſeems to be the darling Delight, as 


what affords Gaiety of Mind, a Diſpoſition to Mirth 
and Jollity; and being a ſociable and converſable 
Entertainment, it is got to be the grand Remedy 
for all the Troubles of Life, and the only Way to 
come at the true Goùt and Reliſh of whatſoever is 


But if Gentlemen would be perſuaded ſeriouſly to 
conſider, before they engage in the Purchaſe, what 


they muſt in the End pay for their Pleaſures, when _ 
unmeaſurably purſu'd, and would lay to Heart the 
diſmal Conſequences which muſt inevitably enſue 
the out- living their Eſtates, and neglecting their Fa- 


milies, they could not ſurely be ſo barbarous to bring 


ſuch Deſolation upon themſelves and their innocent 


Offspring, by gratifying a vitiated Propenſity to 


Sport and Diverſion, and eſpecially to that of Drink- 
ing, which is ſuch a downright Deſtroyer of our 
Time, Health, and Eſtate, and has ſo many occaſi- 


onal Evils and dire Events attending the Exceſs of 
it, that were not Men drawn into it by Degrees, it 
would be next to impoſlible that any Man of a com- 
mon Underſtanding ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be at 


once captivated by ſuch a conſuming and deſtructive 
3 on . 


How then ſhould young Gentlemen be upon their 
Guard againſt the firſt Inſinuations to the Practice of 


it: For, as ever they hope to live a ſerene healthy 
Life, and die an eaſy happy Death, they muſt by all 
the Ways and Means imaginable avoid being decoy'd 
and drawn into a Habit of what will rob them of all 
the Delights of Temperance, as Soundneſs of Body 
and Mind, and Length of Days, and in the ſtead 
Introduce ſuch a Train of Evils, as will eat out 
all the ſolid Satisfactions deſirable on this Side the 


Grave, and will ſend them down to it, not with 
Grey Hairs, but with Grief and Sorrow for their hav- 


19 1 
ing, by an intemperate and diſorderly Life, brought 
them to an untimely painful Death. 
InvusTRY and FRUGALITY in a Gentleman's 
Conduct ſhould ſhew themſelves likewiſe in taking 
Cognizance of, and making Inſpection into, all his 


Affairs, eſpecially that of his Caſh, and more eſpe- 


cially if under the Care of a Steward or other Ser- 
vant ; that Receipts and Payments be nicely obſer- 
ved and enquired into, Vouchers examined, and To- 
tals caſt up, and with ſuch Strictneſs and Attention, 
that Servants may ſee it is done in good Earneſt, and 
with ſuch a Reſolution and Readineſs as may con- 
vince them, that it is the Reſult of an induſtrious fru- 
gal Mind, and not out of Formality, or to keep them 
under the Fear of offending : And this is neceſſary 

more on account of good Servants than lad ones; for 
it can only prevent a bad Principle in a bad Servant 
from Overt- acts, but a good and faithful one may, 
thro' the Force and Power of Temptation, and there 
cannot be a greater than to be careleſly or not at 

all over-look'd, become a wicked one. Therefore 
there 15 no Plea for a Gentleman's Omiſſion herein, 
on the Score of his having a good Opinion of his 
Servant; for if he be honeſt, keep him ſo, by not giv- 
ing him Occaſion of thinking to be otherwiſe, by 
_ a careleſs ſuperficial Inſpection, or total Omiſſion, of 
his Tranſactions. It would endanger the Morals of 
the moſt reſolved in Virtue to have a Truſt of Caſh, 
and an Opportunity of Miſapplication without being 
diſcover d. 

If a Gentleman be his own Caſbier, he muſt not 
indulge himſelf in the Neglect of keeping an Ac- 
count of his Comings-in and Layings-out : For the ha- 
ing in View his daily Diſburſements will certainly 


contribute to his good Qeconomy. It is indeed the 


Spring and Life of it; for as it is in itſelf a ſingular 
| Inſtance of Induſtry, ſo the natural Effect of it will 
be eee A Man wy miſcarry . 


EE 


his Niceneſs in Accompts : But the Omiſſion, or a 
the common Rock whereon ſo many have ſplit, and 


whoever ſteers by, needs not fear, under Providence, 


being ſhipwrecked, but have a proſperous Paſ- 


ſage thro' this World. 


| *Tis Mens ſpending, and laying out at random, | 
that has ruined ſo many: *Tis to run blindfold thro? 


the World not to allot and proportion our Expences 


*twill denote a great Point of Wiſdom in them, and 
*ris the ready Way that leads to Wealth. For the 


is being afraid before they are hurt, or likely to be 


rogative of the Crown, the Liberties of the . 
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partial imperfect Way of keeping them, has been 


the due and regular doing of it is a Compaſs, that 


to our Income: And who can do that, without keep- _ 

ing an Account of both? So that there is nothing 

Gentlemen ſhould have more at Heart than adhering 
to a Practice which is of ſo great Importance to them; 


frequent looking over our daily Expences will almoſt 
neceſſarily put us upon Contrivances to /ave and to 
ſpare , and the Fruits of Frugality will then appear, 
and we ſhall ſoon be convinced of this Truth, that 
Eſtates are more eaſily and certainly got by frugal 
Management than by the Gains of Induſtry. It is 
uſual to hear ſome ſay, That ſhould they keep an 
Account of their daily Expence, the Sight of it 
would make them mad; and therefore omit it. This 


— 


ſo, for ſurely the Experiment was never made to 
that Effect; but the contrary Practice hath brought 
many a Man to his right Mind, never put any one 

0C%0%%ͤͤ mm pp ea 
Gentlemen have the greateſt Reaſon to be on the 
Side of Induſtry and Frugality, becauſe it is incum- 
bent on them to improve their Underſtandings, and 
fill their Minds with all that uſeful Knowledge which 

is neceſſary to make them ſerviceable to the Publick; 
to be well acquainted with all the Parts of our Con- 
ſtitution, the Form of our Government, the Pre- 


TR — 

the Uſages and Privileges. of Parliament, the Na- 
ture of all Offices, and the like: And is all this to 
be done without a cloſe Application and much Time 
in Reading and Study. But, the Truth is, becauſe 
it does require a great deal of Labour and Time, 
and affords at firit ſo little Diverſion, being a 
dry and inſipid Taſk, therefore Gentlemen diſre- 
liſh it, and do not care to be attached to any Thing 
but what will give them preſent Pleaſure; they 


love not to take Pains unleſs the Reward be at 


hand. This is the chief Cauſe why theſe laudable 


Studies are ſo much laid aſide, and that Recreations 


and Paſtimes are ſo multiplied among thoſe who. 
| ſhould deſpiſe ſenſual Pleaſures, and aſpire after 
thoſe of the Mind : But becauſe they are not to be 

fo ſoon come at, by reaſon ſome Exerciſe of the ra- 

tional Faculty is neceſſary to rouſe it up from the 
- Lethargy our Youth and Vanity uſually caſt it into, 
before we can taſte the delightful Contemplations 
of the Mind, few have Patience to wait till their 
reaſonable Appetite be prepared to reliſh them. 
There are ſometimes Perſons whoſe Underſtand- 
ing was either never ſo much clouded with ſenſitive 
Delights, or is of that native Brightneſs, that it 
breaks forth of itſelf, and diſpels all the ſenſual 
Miſts that commonly obſtruct and hinder it; and 
ſuch as theſe do not ſtand in need of any preparative 
Exerciſe to diſpoſe them to the Taſte of rational 
Pleaſures ; they eaſily ſhake off Senſe, and converſe 
with the Diviner Part : But with the Generality it 


1s far otherwiſe. 


But would Gentlemen be perſuaded to hearken to 
the Calls of Reaſon, and vouchſafe to liſten to its 


Dictates; if they would relax a little from their ea: 


gar Purſuit of what they call their Sport and Plea- 
ſure, and enquire and ſearch into the Nature and 
Tendency of theſe Twin-Virtues of Induſtry and Fru- 
gality, they would find, that in the due and regular 
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Exerciſe of them there 4 is more manly and durable 
Delight than what the utmoſt of our faſhionable 


Diverſions can poſſibly afford us. | 
Theſe two Virtues then are nothing elſe but what 


ariſes from that firſt and univerſal Principle of Na- 


ture dSelf-Preſervation. They are the two main 
Streams that flow from that Fountain. When we 
come to Years of Thought and Conſideration, we 
are as naturally ſolicitous about Ways and Means of 


Subſiſtence as we are to ſuck the Breaſt when we are 
born, provided the Mind has not been before poi- 


ſon'd and corrupted with too great Indulgence in 


Play and Paſtime, and thereby depraved and vitiated | 
from its natural Inſtinct. And it is this Solicitude 


that is the immediate Forerunner of induſtrious and 
frugal Thoughts, how to get, and ſpare, and lay up, 


providing thereby againſt the Evils of adverſe For- 
tune, to which we are all liable. And if theſe 
Thoughts are ſuffered to revolve in our Minds, till 

Occaſion breaks, and Opportunity preſents, for Acti- 
on, they will produce theſe two natural as well as 


neceſſary Procurers and Preſervers of all good 
Things to us, Induſtry and Frugality, 
And as we conform to the Calls of Nature, when. 


we take Care for the Future, ſo we gratify thereby 


in the higheſt Senſe the rational Faculty, than 
which nothing can be a greater Delight: For when 
we do what our own Minds, when they are not miſ- 


guided, approve and applaud, we have the Suffrage 

of the Almighty on our Side. Our Conſciences, i. . Þ 
the Judgment of our Minds, were given to be our 
Rule to guide and direct us; and when we carefully 
order our Goings in this Path, as we paſs the Stage 


of Life, we anſwer the original Intentions of our 
Maker; and when we do ſo, what inward Satisfac- 


tion and Serenity muſt needs ariſe in our Breaſts, in- 
finitely ſurpaſſing all the light and airy Tranſports 5 


of ſenſitive ae ? f 
To 
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To make it evident then that we act moſt agreea- 


bly to the higheſt Reaſon of our Minds when we are 


truly induſtrious and frugal, let us in our Thoughts 
ſurvey our preſent State and Condition in this World, 
and ſee how we are beholden to theſe auxiliary Vir- 


tues, to ſuccour and defend us againſt all the Evils 
We are expoſed to, and te whoſe Aid alone we owe, 


under GOD, the obtaining and keeping all the good : 


Things we are capable of enjoying. 


It is owing to the Induſtry and Care of our r Parents 


that we are nurſed and brought up in our helpleſs 


State of Childhood, and that, according as they are 
therein more or leſs induſtrious and diligent, ſo much 
better or worſe we fare afterwards. When we are 


grown up and able to ſhift for ourſelves, and begin 


to think upon what Terms we are here in this tran- 
ſitory State, what our Work and Buſineſs is while 
we are in it, and what the End and Iſſue at laſt will 


be, we ſoon perceive what helpleſs defenceleſs Crea- 


tures we are. We have indeed Appetites that crave 
for Suſtenance for the Support of Life, but no 
Means to come at any but what we muſt either ga- 


ther or get with our own Hands. We are liable to 


infinite Evils, and not ↄne Moment ſecured from 
one or other of them, deſtitute of all Defence, except 


what our own Strength and Policy can furniſh : But 


unleſs an induſtrious © vigilant Mind will actuate and 
exert them, we may lie down in the Ditch, and in 
vain cry, God help us! When we are poſleſſed of any 
Thing, the Enjoyment of it is as precarious as our 
Lives, which are in Danger every Moment; and 


we have nothing that can ſecure the one, or pre- 


2 the other, but our own indiſtrious frugal F ore- 
ſight. 


| Sd as to our Preparations for a BETTER STATE, : 
is it not evident what Pains we mult take to govern 


our Paſſions, ſubdue our Luſts, and regulate our 
AﬀeRtions, and ſo order our Converſations agreeably 
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to our Faith, that ſo our Belief and Prafice may be 


of a-piece. This ſurely requires great Induſtry and 


a frugal Management of our Time, if we attend as 
we ought to the due Performance of it: And when 
theſe Things are laid together, when the Work of 
this Life and what relates to the other be united and 
honeſtly diſcharged, which is living to the End and 
Purpoſes for which we were made, our Reaſon re- 


ceives the higheſt Gratification *tis capable of in this 


mortal State, and thereby we treaſure up to our- 
ſelves ſuch Peace and Tranquility of Mind as is not _ 
to be equalled by any Thin 


O 


| g in this World, and 5 
only exceeded by the Joys of a better. 


A Gentleman's Condition, tho' never ſo opulent, 


is ſo far from intitling him to more Eaſe and Inacti- 


vity, or a leſs Concern how his Expence is managed, 
than others of meaner Circumſtances, that the more a 
Man hath, the more ſhould be his Care and Vigi- 


lance, and proportionable to his Spendings muſt be 


his Management. A great Eſtate will have great 
Goings-out, and will require an equal Degree of 
frugal Contrivance to act to Advantage. The com- 
mon Saying, tho' ſomewha!. Hyberbolical, that there 
i greater Care and Trouble ;o keep than get an Eſtate, 
gives a Sanction to this Truth, and the daily Experi- 


ence of all thoſe who have great Poſſeſſions confirms it. 
It is a fatal Error among many, but eſpecially the 


junior Gentlemen, that they think they have nothing | 
to do but to ſpend what they have in ſuch a Manner 


as will make molt for their Delight and Entertain- 


ment; and from this falſe Perſuaſion their Thoughts 
are always intent on projecting how to taſte the 
Sweets of Life with the moſt exquiſite Reliſh, | 
without minding or regarding the Expence either of 
Time or Money. As this is a very falſe, fo it is a 


moſt miſchievous Notion, and hath a thouſand Evils 


at the Heels of it; at leaſt it hath enough to make 


any one miſerable here, and to endanger him bere- 
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after. For where a Mind is wholly ſet upon grati- 
fying the Senfitive Faculties, all the other Parts of 
Life are left out of the Account; every Thing muſt 
be ſubſervient to this grand Deſign: Whether Re- 
ligion, Reaſon, Intereſt, Neceſſity, or whatever comes 
in its Way, muſt give up to it, Nor can the 
Conſideration of Health, Length of Days, and a 
gentle Exit out of this World, be heard or attended 


to. They profeſs to believe that a ſhort and merry 
Life is the bejt, and as is their Faith ſo are their 


_ Works, they live apace, and conſequently mult die 
Let the Gentleman then pleaſe to conſider, that 
Induſtry and Fragality, rightly underſtood and prac- 
| Tifed, as they will adminiſter to him the moſt ſub- _ 
_ Rantial of all ſublunary Pleaſures, fo they will be 


more his Glory than his great Poſſeſſions. Solomon 
tells us, that zhe diligent induſtrious Man is a Compa- 


nion for a King; intimating thereby, that hat Virtue 
raiſes and exalts a Man's Mind as much above the 


common Level of other Mens, as the Perſon of a 
King is diſtinguiſhed by his Royal Robes and Digni- 
ty trom his Subjects. [duftry and a diligent Atten- 
dance on the Affairs and Buſineſs of this World, 
whether in high or low Degree, is ſuch a tranſcen- 


dent Attainment, that it exceeds all moral Excellen- 
cies whatever. It acquires, humanly ſpeaking, all 
good, and prevents all evil Things. If a Man wants 


Riches, it will procure them; if he comes ſhort in 


Underſtanding, *twill make him wiſer, or ſupply 
the Want of it another Way. It will not only pre- 


ſerve us in Health, but, by a diligent Attention to 


the State of it, and watching, as an induſtrious Mind 
will ever do, the Fluctuations it is ſubject to, and 


applying timely Remedies, it will recover the Diſor- 
ders of it: Twill likewiſe lengthen our Days to the 

Period of old Age, when, like Fruit fully Ripe, we 
ſhall drop out of Life with Eaſe, and without Re- 
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luctance, freed from the Anguiſh and bitter Agonies, 


the amazing Terrors, and intolerable Pangs which 
uſually attend the untimely and unprepared Depar- 


ture of thoſe who ſeem fond of forcing, by their un- 


kind Neglect and ill Ulage both of Soul and Body, 
"a Separation long before God and Nature intended. 


And are theſe the genuine Fruits and Products of 


living ind«ftrioufly and frugally in the World? How Zᷣ 
then can Gentlemen ſuffer their recreative Exerciſes 
to monopolize their Time and Thoughts, and allow _ 
ſo little for their managing their Eſtates, and improv- 
ing their Micds ? How are they able to defend the 
ſo frequent long, and unſeaſonable Sittings at Drink- _ 
ing, forcing Nature to receive {uch unreaſonable and 
exceſſive Quantities, as muſt inevitably break their 
Conſtitutions, and make them weak and crazy, be- 
Tore they come near the Age of grey Hairs? And 


how can they anſwer it either to Body or Mind, to 


Meep away ſo much of their Time, and eſpecially 


thole chearful entertaining Minutes of the Morning? 


e Surely whoever reads Sir Rich. Steel's TATLER, 
No. 263. muſt be perfectly enſlaved by habituated 
Sloth and Indulgence to Eaſe, that will not be pre- 

voail'd upon to take into his wakeful Part of Life 
thoſe early refreſhing Hours. Would to God ſome 
- generous Youths in the Gentleman's Claſs were in- 
| Ipired with noble Reſolutions of reforming theſe per- 


nicious Practices, that they might be Examples to 


all about and below them, and that their Courage 


might be as great as is the Goodneſs of the Cauſe: 
This would make them the Glory of the preſent Ge- 
neration, and the next will have great Reaſon to call 


their Memories Bleſſed. 55 5 ; 


TRY, CHAP, 


1 
CHAP. II. 
To the SCHOLAR. 


TT NDUSTRY and FRUGALITY is fo 
I much the SCHOL A R's Province, that he 
may account it a needleſs and over-officious Work, 
to be told how conducive they both are towards the 
Acquiſitions of Learning and Knowledge : But, with his 
| Leave, it muſt be obſerved, that how much ſoever 
Scholars may know, in this Age, of the Theory, they 


are very defective in the Practice, of theſe ſo neceſſa- 


ry and uſeful Virtues, Whoever views the preſent 
Condition of our Schools, Inns of Court, and Uni- 


verſities, excepting ſome of our great and well- 


_ endow'd Schools, will ſoon ſee how much we are fal- 
len from that Strictneſs of Diſcipline our Fore-fathers 


were fond of, and with great Care maintain'd. But 


now the Governors of our Seminaries of Learning 
have much ſlacken'd the Reins of Government, and 


the Governed have unhridled in Proportion. The 


| Reins are eaſily let looſe, but very hard to recover: 
And this is wholly owing to the Abatement and De- 
creaſe of Induſtry and Frugality; which being the 
Diſeaſe, the Increaſe muſt be the Cure; and *twould . 
be well if both the Inſtructors and the Inſtructed 


were agreed in the Point, and jointly reſolved to be- 


gin the good Work, ſince it is of ſo great Import, 
not only to themſelves, but to the Publick, that the 
Places ſet apart and dedicated for the Advancement 
of good Literature and liberal Education, ſhould be 
made uſe of to no other Purpoſe but to anſwer the 
great Ends of their Inſtitution, and that the Time 
to be ſpent there in Study and Exerciſe be managed 

with all Induſtry and Frugality, taking no more Time 
for recreating and unbending the Mind, than may 


luffice to ſet ic to work again with greater Vigour. 
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This was the Original Deſign and Purpoſe of our 'F 


many noble Founcations, and *tis great Pity that the 
firſt Intention ſhould in the leaſt be deviated from. 


Induſtry and Frugality are the Life and Spirit of thoſe 
Places: If they are once forc'd to take their Flight, 
farewel every Thing but meer Form and outward 
Appearance. The Streams muſt needs ceaſe when 
the Spring fails. How ſhould this affect all the 
Collegiate Inhabitants, and animate them to put a 
Stop to the Decay of what ſhould be the darling 
Qualities of every Member of their ſeveral Societies, | 
and eſteem'd the diſtinguiſhing Badge of Honour 
and Reſpect among them. They that excel ſhould 
be had in the greateſt, and the lame Proficients in 
the leaft Regard. Till theſe two ornamental Vir- 


tues become the chief Furniture for adorning theſe 


appropriated Dwellings, they will never appear as 
Places dedicated to thoſe great Uſes of acquiring 
Knowledge and Wiſdom by Learning and Study : 
For when the latter are but faintly purſu'd, the for- 

mer is never attain'd ; which deſtroys the very Pur- 


poles for which theſe Houſes were ſo worthily ſet 


The Complaint is in every one*'s Mouth who has 


Felt the Evil, that an Academic Education is become 


very Expenſive ; which muſt be chiefly aſcribed to 
the Decreaſe of Diſcipline. Students do not now- 
a-days conform to ſtatutable Rules and Injunctions 


out of a Veneration for the Laws, or Reipect and 
| Reverence to their Superiors, but meer Compulſion 


from the Fear of Penalty: For whenever they thin 
they are out of Danger of having their Blot hit, for 
till it be they conclude it none, be the Crime what 
it will, they ſcruple not great Enormities. 


The Affectation is ſo great among Under-gradu- 


gates of appearing to be above what they are, they ſeem 


aſham'd even of the Habit they are obliged to wear 


for Diſtinction's Sake, and would fain, by little Al- 


terations, 
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terations, make it look like what it is not. They 


are for inverting William of Wickham's Mor ro, 


would be Men before they have Manners, hav- 
ing not Patience enough to paſs the Period limit- 
| ed for taking Degrees. Their Inclinations to the 
Voanity of modiſh Dreſs, and the mighty Propenſity 


to Drinking and other Diverſions, ſeems to over- 
rule and bear down thoſe aſpiring Thoughts and 


| Deſires after Learning, which alone ſhould fill the 
| Breaſts of all that enter the Places conſecrated to 
Erudition. From hence comes not only layiſh Ex- 
nces, but, what is moſt ro be lamented, the irre- 
parable Loſs of the only Opportunity of a young 
Man's Life for laying the Foundation of his future 
Welfare. And is not all this owing to the Want of 
Induſtry and Frugality both in Governors and Go- 
verned ? It the former were induſtrious to keep the 
latter to their Duty, they would as diligently apply 
to the Diſcharge of it, and thereby prevent the Miſ- 
ſpending ſo much of their Time and Money as is now 
ſquander'd away, not only for ought, but, what is 
much worſe, the Ruin of many a Man's Health and 


8 


It muſt be confeſs'd, that many of our Youth Who 


are ſent to the Univerſities are previouſly tinctur'd 


with the Love of Eaſe and Pleaſure, not fired with 
Emulation, as all ought to be who have any Purpoſe 


of being Proficients there; and this we muſt aſcribe 


to the Deficiencies of moſt of our Country Schools, 
where no adequate Preparation are made for tranſ- 
planting Youth to thoſe Great Seminaries. This is 


owing very much to the little Encouragement given 


to School-maſters, whoſe Profeſſion, if exercis'd 
aright, and with Judgment and Induſtry, deſerves 


our utmoſt Reſpect and Eſteem. It is not only to 
teach our -Children Languages, but to cultivate and 
ripen their Underſtandings, to bring them under Diſ- 
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cipline, by ſoftening their Wills, and inuring them 
to a patient induſtrious Purſuit of what is Commen- 


dable and Praiſe-worthy: And can thoſe who will | 
_ undertake and perform, as it ought to be, ſuch an 
important laborious Work be 700 greatly encouraged ? 


No ſurely ! The deſerving Teachers and Inſtructors 


of our Children ought to be had in great Honour by 


us, ayd to be animated with Rewards anſwerable to 
their Work. They ſhould come under the Regard. 


and Concernment of our Legiflatute, and have pub- 


tick Proviſion aſſigned them, and great Care taken 


that none but the meritorious ſhould be admitted to 
ſuch an important and ſkilful Employment. The 
contrary Practice hath almoſt render'd of no Effect 
our many Country Free-ſchools, where Maſters are 
choſen without any Regard either to Learning or Ge- | 
nius for Inſtruction; the Choice being often left to 
Perſons who underſtand neither the one nor the 
other. Nothing but Intereſt, Humour, or Party, ap- 


pear in theſe Elections. An Example of this kind, with 


the evil Conſequences that attend it, may illuſtrate 


this Truth, and make greater Impreſſion on thoſe 
who have ſo great a Truſt committed to them, 


; than any Advice Or Counſel. . 


There is, in a certain County, an Endowment 
for a Free-School, and two Exhibitions towards the 


; Charge of making two Scholars: Formerly 1 


were always very eminent Maſters in that School, 
who conſcientiouſly and induſtriouſly, as well as 


ſkilfully, diſcharged the Duty of the Place; by 
which means it became and continued Numerous, 
not only of Town's Boys, but of Gentlemens Sons 


of the Neighbourhood, many of whom Boarded in 
the Town, which was of great Conveniency and Ad- 


vantage to the Inhabitants, in having twenty or thirty 


Boarders at a Time, paying well tor their Diet and 


Lodging, and cauſing great Reſort thither. Had 


there 


= 1 

there been a Succeſſion of ſuch Maſters, the Town 
by this Time had been, by a modeſt Computation, 
five or fix thouſand Pounds the better. But it had 
the Misfortune, long ſince, have it interrupted, 
and thereby loſt all the Good which had ac 

cru'd to them whilſt the School remain'd in Re- 
putation: For there happening one to be choſen, 
that came far ſhort in Merit of former Maſters, 
his Deficiencies were no ſooner diſcovered but it 
declined, and fell almoſt to nothing, and ſo has 
continued to this Day. And as the Town might 
have gained ſo conſiderably, had the School been 
kept up in Credit by an able Maſter, ſo it has loſt 
much by having been forced for ſo long a Time to 
- ſend Children Abroad to Board and School. This 
diſcovers not only the dire Effects of ſhewing the 
leaſt Favour at Elections on any other Account but 
pure Merit, but it likewife demonſtrates the ſad 
Fruits of a remiſs, inafive, flothful Spirit, a Temper 
the very Reverſe to a good School-maſter. The Con- 

ſideration hereof ſhould at Heart affect all who are 
concerned in Elections of Maſters of endowed _ 
Schools, becauſe this Example puts it out of all 
Queſtion, that they who chooſe Perſons incapable of 
anſwering the End of ſuch Benefactions, are alone 
culpable for all the Damage and Miſchief conſequen- 
tial upon it. Here is not only the Loſs of very 
many Tears annual Income, but a Deprivation of 
all the Good which would have accrued if it had 
been rightly and juſtly, and with Care and Cau- 
tion, apply'd to the true Intent and Deſign of the 
!!! ² oH , / ĩ ro 
It were moſt heartily to be wiſh'd, that all thoſe, 
to whom the Care and Inſtruction of ſuch of our 
Youth as are deſigned for Literature is committed, 
would lay to Heart the Importance of that great 
Truſt : That they would conſider how much the fu- 
ture Welfare of their Scholars and Pupils depends It! 
v. 3 vpn | 
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vient only to the better Diſpatch of it. And what 
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upon their good Management and Conduct, As 
they manure and prepare the Soil, and ſow the Seed, 

| ſuch will be the Produce : The Crop always anſwers 
to the Culture. Ai induſtrious ſkilful Inſtructor 


will meliorate Nature, as far as it is capable; and 
the Attainments of Proficients will ever be in Pro- 


portion to the Pains and good Management of the 
Teacher, eſpecially when Learners join their utmoſt 
Endeavours, and ſtrive with Earneſtneſs to receive 
and digeſt Inſtruction: And indeed, without a mu- 


tual Concurrence of both Maſter and Scholar, the 


Work of Erudition will never run ſmoothly on: 
'There muſt be a joint Endeavour in it : As the one 
labours to inſtil Knowledge, ſo muſt the other to im- 
It cannot be here unſeaſonable to recommend to 


all Scholars and Pupils, who are deſirous to acquit - 


_ themſelves with juſt Applauſe, that they would 
make their Buſineſs their Delight, and not account 


it their Taſt and Burthen, as knowing, that in their 
induſtrious and attentive Diſpatch of it is wrapt up all 


their Happineſs : Let them conſider to what End 
they are ſent to Schools and Colleges, how great their 


Work, how ſhort their Time, how much their Ex- 


| Pence, and what Expectations their Friends and Re- 
| lations have of the Improvement of this moſt Valua- 

ble Time of their Lives, which it once loſt and 
ſquander'd away is never more to be retrieved. They 


ſhould watch over their Inclinations and Deſires, and 


curb them: When they would incline to Remiſneſs, 
Delay, or Neglect of Buſineſs, or if in the Intervals 
pf it they ſhould prompt them to ſpend too much 
Time in Refreſhment or Bodily Exerciſe, they ſhould 
then exert a Reſolution worthy the Occaſion, and 
cruſh the Inticement by a peremptory Determination 


to apply to Book and Study, and to look upon all 
Relaxation from Buſineſs as /o/# Time, and as ſubſer- 
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can be ſaid ſufficient to make our Young Students 


to abominate that malevolent Spirit of Intoxication 


by Drinking, which now ſo much haunts all Places 
and almoſt all People ? What Havock has the Ma- 


lignity of it made among us in this Age? What 
hopeful young Perſons has it debauch'd and 3 
"P 


| to the Period of their Lives, when they were b 
juſt beginning to live ? And tho? the Strength of Con- 


ſtitution has in ſome withſtood the Shocks of fre- 
quent Exceſſes, till Habit has introduced it into 
Nature, yet even there it has made Life a Burthen, 


depriving them of the true Reliſh of it by the 


painful Diſeaſes incident to Intemperance. One 


would be apt to imagine that it would be enough 


to create an Averſion in young Men, who are, no 
doubt, deſirous of long Life, Health, and happy 
Days, to be told, that the Exceſs of Drinking will 


moſt effectually rob them of all theſe, and bring 


them to a melancholy if not a miſerable End: That 


*tis a Vice ſo enſnaring, that if they come into its 
Confines, they hardly ever retreat, and therefore 
dangerous to be truſted, or ventur'd upon. 

Let what has been ſaid ſuffice for the Scholaſtick 
Reader, with this Concluſion, That where Induſtry 
and Frugality prevail, there Learning proſpers: For 


when no Pains are ſpar'd, nor Time waſted, in order 
to the Attainment of it, the Progreſs muſt be pro- 


Portionable, and the Increaſe come up to the Mea- 
ſure of fuch extraordinary and never-tailing Means. 


And, on the other hand, where theſe ſucceſsful Vir- 
tues bear little Sway, Strictneſs of Diſcipline is in 
its State of Declenſion: As that waxeth faint, Re- 


miſneſs and Sloth, thoſe deſtructive Weeds to the 
Growth of good Literature, proſper. 
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1341 
To the SOLDIER. 


TD H E Geatlewan: 80 LDIER will re- 
ceive in good Part what is intended to do 


him Service: It is to adviſe the Spending his 
ſpare Time to ſome good Purpoſe or other, and not 
throw it away, as what is of no Value or Account 


with him, and alſo to ſave and lay up the Overplus 
of his PAY; and tho' that of the common Centi- 


nel be indeed ſinall, yet he may, by the Skill of fru- 


gal Management, by little and little, lay up againſt 
an evil Day. The Intervals of Time which all Sol- 


diers have from Duty, if induſtriouſly and' honeſtly | 
made uſe of, to the utmoſt they are capable, would 

at the Year's End furniſh ſomething worth look- 
ing upon, the very Sight of which would afford 
more Pleaſure and Satisfaction than they have en- 


Joy'd throughout the paſt Year, by humouring an 5 
idle, careleſs, and laviſh Diſpoſition, which 1s a Sin 
that ſo eaſily beſets a Soldier when he is off from 


Duty, that, unleſs he will employ a Part of his Cou- 


rage to overcome that formidable Enemy, it wall 
be continually beating up his Quarters, and never 
ceaſe, *till it has carried him away Captive, and 


forced him to the Commiſſion of what will rob him 


either of his Peace or his Pence, and very often of 


Dot. 


When a Man hath more Time than his {alan 
ment requires, he is greatly under the Power of 


Senſual Deſires and Appetites, and without a great 


deal of Self-denial, and a Reſolution ſufficient to ex- 


erciſe it to good Effect, his Propenſities will be too 


prevalent for him. Nature in all its Cravin 85 is ſo 
violent, chat where it finds a Poſſibility o being 
, 4 85 5 gratify d, 


* 


[ 35 ] 5 
gratify'd, all the Powers of Reaſon alone, without 
the Help of a very vigorous Reſolve, prove fre- 
quently ineffectual. Soldiers need not be told this 
Truth; they have daily Experience of it; and hap- 
py would it be for them to be as much upon their 
own Guard againſt the Temptations of their idle 
Time, as they are in the Execution of their Duty. 
And in doing fo, a double Advantage would ariſe, 
| becauſe the Means of avoiding Miſpending of Time 
is the Way to employ it to Advantage: For as it 
is very rare to waſte our Time without the Expence 
of Money ; ſo we not only ſave but gain it, by a 
good and induſtrious Uſe of it. OSD IP 
Is it not great Pity to obſerve what a Conſump- 
tion of Time and Expence of Money there is among 
our Soldiers at this Day, by Drinking, Gaming, 
Sporting, or idle Sauntering, and that not only 
among the Common Sort of them, whoſe well- 
boned Limbs are fitted for Labour, but the Officers, 
Whoſe Liberal Educations have prepar'd them for 
the Pleaſures of the Mind, by Reading and Study? 
They would find their Account at the Year's End, 
if they would diſcipline themſelves, in this Reſpect, 
as they do their Centinels. They can, if they pleaſe, 
| ſubject their own Minds, their Wills and Affections, 
to the Rules of Reaſon, Prudence, and Convenien- 
cy, without putting Neceſſity into the Caſe, tho' it 
often will creep in, nolens volens, What Good 
would accrue to themſelves and the common Soldi- 
ery, if they would reſolve to be the gallant Lea- 
ders of a Reformation, and ſtrive by Example, In- 
ſpection, and Counſel, to manage and improve ſpare 
Time, and fave needleſs Expence, and ſo bring In- 
duſtry and Frugality into Martial Eſteem and Repu- 
tation. C | | 
When the Soldier ſhall be once perſuaded to be ſo 
much his own Friend as to make the moſt of his 
ſpare Time, and manage his Expence by the Art of 
So Boa | Saving, 
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Saving; how happy would be his Mind! how heal- 


thy his Body! how full his Purſe! and what k Ho- 


nour and Eſteem would always attend him! And 


when all theſe ſhall be added to a Britiſh Courage, 
how Conſummate a Generation of Gentlemen Soldiers 
would Great Britain be bleſs'd withal ! And nothing 


is requiſite towards the Attainment of all this, and 
to make us a Nation thus happy in our Military 
Men, but Minds willing and reſolved to encounter 


perverſe Inclinations, diſorderly Affections, ungo- 


vernable Appetites, and unruly Luſts, which ſo 


much diſturb the Peace of the World. Theſe are 


the rank Weeds which of themſelves ſpring up in 
Minds uncultivated, and unemploy'd : When our 

Thoughts are buſied about the laudable Things f 
Life, and 1 at Work to ſucceed in our 


Enterpriſes, theſe Peſts of Human Society and Con- 


verſe are either extinguiſhed, or ſo over - ruled, as not 


to moleſt or hurt us. Why then ſhould not the 


Soldier be as much fired with ambitious Deſires to 
overcome himſelf as to conquer his Enemy, ſince the 


Wiſeſt of Men hath aſſured us, That he that ruleth 


bis Spirit is greater than he that taketh a City. 


It ought not to be omitted to put the Soldier in 
mind, that if no Wordly Conſiderations will prevai 
with him to forbear the Conſuming that Overplus 
of Time his Profeſſion ſpares him, in what is either 


not allowable or commendable, there will be an 


After-Reckoning for all thoſe valuable Minutes that 
have been trifled away or miſpent. Twill be a dou- 
ble Account when the Good he might have done, 


and the Evil he hath done, ſhall be brought as a ö 


two-fold Charge upon him: He will therefore do 


well to bethink himſelf in Seaſon how he will be able 


to anſwer his daring to omit the one, or preſuming 
to perpetrate the other: And let him not delude 
himſelf by entertaining Atheiſtical Notions, with 
Deſign to ſtifle the Thoughts of theſe ſerious 
: . BEE Things. 


E been taken to get, it goes with 48 much Eaſe a8 


On which Account, and to give ſome. Check to the 


98 FE. 72 
Things. It may indeed ſerve for preſent Amuſe- 
ment, or, like a Popiſh Indulgence, to quiet his 1 
Mind whilſt he is under the Impreſſion of the 
Pleaſures of Senſual Gratifications : But, he may de- 
| 
| 


| pend upon it, that, when the deſire is gone off, by 1 
Age or otherwiſe, fearful and awakening Things will 1 
croud in upon his abuſed Mind, to his Confuſion in | 
this World, and Deſtruction in the other, unleſs a ] 
timely Reformation and ſevere Repentance prevent 
To the TRADESMAN. 5 Ti 
To tell the TRADESMAN be ſhould If 
give Preference to Induſtry and Frugality,, or It 
to perſuade him to the Practice of them, may well b 
be thought impertinent, ſince theſe are as much the 1 
Eſſentials of his Trade as the Skill and Art of it is. is 
But ever fince fair Trading began to turn into foul | 
Tricking, and Men, by the Artifice and cunning of | 
Stock-Fobbing and out-witting one another, got Eſ- 1 
tates without the honeſt Helpers of Induſtry and Fru- 1 
gality, a prodigal Waſte both of Time and Money 1 
hath neceſſarily enſued ; For where little Pains have 1 


*twas got, not like thoſe which have been acquired 
by the induſtrious and frugal Hand. For, when Eſ- 
tates have been honeſtly and painfully gotten, they i 
are ſaid, by Way of Metaphor, to wear like Iron, 1 
1 


Increaſe of ſuch Corruptions in Trade, in order to 
the Recovery of its priſtine State, tis hoped the 1 
honeſt fair Trader will not think himſelf ill- treated, I 
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to be told, That if he frequently would Pander in 


his Mind how hard it is, in the good old Way of 
Commerce and Traffick, to get a Penny, and how 
_ eaſy it is to ſpend a Pound, he would effectually be 


perſuaded not to part with his Pound, but for a 
Pound's worth, and gain as many Pence as by his 


Skill and Induſtry he was able. 


A TraptsMan's Buſineſs is to buy and ſell, and 


| by means of a reaſonable Profit to be enabled to live 
for the preſent, and lay up for the future; but he 
muſt ever bear in Mind, that he is not furs that all 


he gets will abide by him, but ſure and certain that 


all which goes out for Subſiſtence will never return 
again. Profit is precarious, but the Needs of Life 


are fix*d and determin'd. This wants no Illuſtration : 


The Variety of Loſſes a Trader is liable to, by Truſt- 
ing at Land, and Adventuring by Sea, by periſhable 
Commodities, and Perils from Thieves and Fire, 
makes it manifeſt, that he is ſet in the midſt of Con- 
tingencies, and ſubjected to ſo many fortuitous | 
Events, that his utmoſt Precaution, aſſiſted with an 


indefatigable Induſtry, is but bearly ſufficient to guard 
him againſt all the Evils that his hazardous Cir- 


cumſtances ſubject him to; but that ſometimes, 
when concurring Cauſes meet, to draw on Diſap- 
pointments, the moſt vigorous Effort to withſtand 5 
them are baffled and beat back, and the Man who 
but Yeſterday valued himſelf worth T bouſands is to- 
Day eſteem'd at nothing. Can any one that is 
ſet in ſo ſlippery a Place not take Heed to his Steps? 
_ Hath he Leiſure to laviſh away either Time or Mo- 
ney, when he hath no real Claim to either ? For 
' Whilſt all he has under his Management Wy in Ha- 
zard, how can he call any Thing his own? Com- 


merce has always a Debtor and Creditor Side; as he . 


truſts others, ſo he is zruſted by others; and *till the 
Game is up, and a Ballance be made, either by Death 
or ſome other concluſive Event, of the Succels of his 


Paſt 


3 39.0 
paſt Negotiations, it cannot be known on which Side 
he ſtands with the World. : 5 
The foregoing Conſideration extremely condemns 
the expenſive Way of living of our trading People: 
How ſtrangely fond they are in imitating with Ea- 
gerneſs the Gentry and Quality in their Variety of 
Apparel and Dreſs, in the furniture of their Houſes, 


and in their frequent and expenſive Entertainments 


and Diverſions. Surely it was much better for the 


Trading World, when Men minded their Commer- 


cial, and Women their domeſtick Affairs, with ſuch 
Application and Induſtry, and with ſuch Inſpection and 
Frugality, as not to find either Hearts or Leiſure to 
be ſo vain as to move out of their Sphere, to be 
thought to be what they themſelves knew they 
were not. When our trading Fore-fathers attired 
_ themſelves, with a manly Decency in Dreſs be- 
coming their Station, when they found all their 


| Time and Pains little enough for the honeſt Diſ- 


charge of their Buſineſs, and inſtructing their Chil- 
dren and Servants, and had none to prate away at 
Coffee Houſes and needleſs Viſits; hen was the 


| Time that Traders look'd and liv'd like Traders, and 


| otherwiſe. 


_ thriv'd accordingly. Bankrupcy was then under ſuch 
Contempt, that a Man would choole to feed almoſt 
on Bread and Water, rather than be brought to ſuch 
Ignominy. How rare was it in former Days to 

hear of a Man's failing or becoming Bankrupt, to 
what it is in %, wherein, by being common, it 

has fo greatly added to the Hazards of Trade, that 
its not eaſy now to diſtinguiſh who are ſafe and wha 
The chief Cauſe of this great Evil, which can't 
be enough lamented! is molt certainly the Decay f 
nduſtry and Frugality, among thoſe who are ſo pecu- 
| liarly concern'd, to keep up the Spirit and Life of 
them to the utmoſt Degree of Strength and Vigour: 
For in vain do they think to throw their Miſcarri- 
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ages on the Side of Misfortune, when it is ſo plainly 


= that of M:/managemen! ; and *till that be amend- 
we muſt never expect to ſee our former frugal 
ae Days return. 
It may not be amiſs to mention here that falſe 
nicious Notion, ſo frequently given out by igno- 


rant or deſigning Men, that becauſe great Expence 


and laviſh Layings-out in the Ware and Tare of Life, 


viz. Food, Raiment, Sc. occaſion a great Circula- 
tion of Money among us, therefore it is for the 155 


neral Good of the whole Community, that every In- 


dividual ſhould ſend his Money going as ſoon as its 


got: Than which nothing can be more abſurd and 
oppoſite to Truth, and the Reaſon of Things; it be- 


ing evident that *"twas ever, and ſtill is, the true 
Intereſt of a manufacturing trading People to conſume | 
as little as they can upon themſelves, that they may 
have the more to vend Abroad to neighbouring Nations 
and Foreign Parts; and the more Gold and Silver 
will be returned, to the Increaſe of our Caſh at 
Home. A regular Circulation of Money is as ne- 
ceflary in the Body Politick, as that of the Blood in 


the Body Natural ; but an Exceſs of Flux or Stag- 
nation are alike dangerous to both. *Tis a great 
Miſtake to think a Nation is enrich'd by its Inhabi- 


tants Trading with, and getting Eſtates by, one 
another; for what one Man gains another loſes: 


But when a People, ſituated for foreign Traffick, 
as we are, and all Hands at Work to ſupply the 


Calls and Demands of it, contenting ourſelves with 


frugal Allowances for our own Conſumption, that ſo _ 
we may the better afford Penny-worths Abroad, and 


under-ſell others; this is the Way, and the my 
one, to enrich us. 5 | 


Our Neighbours * the United Amin preach. 


and practiſe this Doctrine, and feel the good Effects 
of it; they are as intent to ſave as they are active to 


8%, * will never allow of a Separation between 
15 --;.-- 
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our two enriching Virtues. They will tell you, that 
Saving is in every Man's Power, but Gaining is not: 
We are ſure of the one, but very uncertain <f the 
- other, and conclude in Opinion and Practice, that 
Frugality is the more ſure Pillar to ſupport any Peo- 


le. The Foundation of that formidable State was 


at firſt laid in all the Maxims of Frugality, without 


which it had not been poſlible tor them, in the Con- 


dition they were reduced to, to have begun or car- 


ried on their Eſtabliſhment, and continued i in it to 
this Time; it being an allowed Truth, that there 


never appear'd ſuch an Inſtance of the - Force and 
Power of FrucarrTty, as in the Conduct of the 
States- General of the United Netherlands, Eſpecially at 
the firſt Formation of that Government. 


There ſeems to be at this Day among the trading 
Part of the Nation ſuch a general Looſe given to an 


extravagant expenſive Humour, that if inſtead of 
a Check being put to it, by the Example of ſome 
of the moſt Conſiderable and Wiſer among them, 


getting out of the Crowd, and taking Courage to 
te conſpicuous in their Reſolutions and Attempts 


to diſcountenance and reform the Evil, it ſhould 
be ſuffered to increaſe, and fix at laſt in an 12 
vieterate Habit, it muſt of Courſe follow, that there 
will not be that Diffuſion of Wealth among us as 
there ought to be among a People where Liberty 
and Property are preſerved. But as the Riches of 
| thoſe who accumulate will increaſe, ſo will the In- 


digence of the Profuſe; and the latter will, by De- 


grces, ſo out-number the former, as ſome Time or 
other to endanger the publick Peace: For Penury 


and Want is a State of great Temptation, and when 
a ſmall Part is very rich, and a diſproportionable Part 
very poor, the Body-Politick | is in a diſeaſed Condi- 
tion. Our Rzches are to the State what our animal 


Spirits are to our Bodies; there ought to be ſuch a 
diffufve Overſpreading the whole, as not to leave | 
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any Part uninvigorated; and when all Parts partake 


according to their reſpective Requiſites, the whole 
Frame is in Tune and Harmony. 


Moreover, this laviſh ſquandering Temper does, 1 


the very Nature and Tendency of it, deltroy the 


true Spirit of Ix pus rRY, and in lieu diſpoſes to Ar- 
tiſice and Croft : For we cannot conſume our Money 
but with our Time ; ſo that to the Trader 'tis not 


only a double Loſs, but all the while he is upon the 
_ expenſive Pin he is playing away all Diipolition to 


Diligence and Indilſtry; and when that's gone, fare- 


wel to all fair Ways and Means of Subſliſtence 


Tricks and Cunning muſt come in Place of upright 


Dealing, to ſupport a Life of Sie- and Lazineſs. 


It is our of all Queſtion, that IndusrRY and 
FravcaLity mult go Hand in Hand, and be made 


equally aſſiſting to the Proſperity of all that are en- 
gaged in Trade and Commerce; the one cannot 


fubſiſt without the other: For what will a great 


Induſtry ſignity, in order to be rich or get a Compe- 


tency, if we do not /ave and lay up what we get; 
and to be ſure, till Iaduſtry has done its Part, and 
got ſomewhat to ſave, there is no room tor the Ex- 
erciſe of Frugality. | 

*Tis ſtrange, that 7515 Ape ſhould ſo differ from 
the former, that thoſe who know-and experience the 
Pains and Fatigue, the Anxiety and Hazard, of 
getting in a Way of Trade, in thete Days ſhould 
ſpend ſo freely a ſo eaſily, when in the former 
they gained with more Eaſe, and ſpent Jeſs freely ; 
and *twas ever obſerved, that the molt conſiderable. 
Gainers were the greateſt Savers. This muſt needs 


come, in a great Meaſure, from that ruinous Prac- _ 
tice of many of our Traders, eſpecially new Begin- | 


ners, that they /pend in their Way and Manner of 
living in Proportion to their preſent Gain, not con- 
ſidering, that no Man can call what he gets his own, 
"till he has done trading! $09. therefore *till then he 


18 7 


ought. to ſtudy, by all the Rules of Frugality, to 
live upon as little as may be, becauſe he is intitled 
to no more, ſince he cannot tell whoſe it is that he 
| Is ſpending, whether his own or his Creditors. 
Trading People ſhould conſcientiouſly conſider. 
this: For if a Man at the Beginning of his Negotia- 
tions, ſhould, becauſe he is proſperons, preſently put 
| himſelf into ſuch a Way of living, as it the Gain 
and Profit of his Trade was as much aſcertain'd and 
ſecur'd as Land-Rents and Intereſt : And afterward, 


the Scene happening to change, he ſhonld become - 


as unſucceſsful as he was fortunate before, and una- 
voidably ſo involved in Debts as not able fully to 
pay them, are not all his firſt unneceſſary and ſuper- 
 fluous Expences as juſtly, to be charged upon him, as 
ſo much wrongfully taken from thoſe he is indebted 
to:? Yes ſurely ! *ris not the Manner of wrongfully 
taking from my Neighbour alters the Nature of the 
Injuſticè of it. Circumſtances may extenuate or aggra- 
vate a Crime, but the Nature and Guilt of it remains. 
As Tradeſmen would therefore willingly be ſuc- 
- ceſsful in their Buſineſs, let them tranſa& it in ſuch 


Manner as may mot likely make it proſperous : Let 


Induſtry and Frugality have their perfect Work in 
them, ever liſtening to their Calls and Dictates, and 
in a continual readineſs for Exerciſe. As they 
| would obtain the End, let them uſe the Means, not 
faintly, but with all their Force, freely reſigning 
_ themſelves up to the ſole Guidance and Direction of 
_ theſe two never-failing Virtues : For, in whomſo- 
ever they reſide, they effectually remove all Obſtruc- 
tions that would otherwiſe hinder a Man from being 
die and wealthy; tor what ſhould hinder his being 
ſo, if be inceſſantly, and with unwearied Induſtry, 


in the uſe of proper Means, labours to attain them? 


When the Powers of human Nature are exerted to 


the utmoſt, it is hardly conceivable what they are 
able! to o Perform. 


— — 


„„ 
If the concurring Means appointed by Providence 


be rightly made uſe of, by the utmoſt a reſolute, 


undaunted, enterprizing Mind is capable of, for the 
Accompliſhment of any Event within the reach of 


human Attainment, it rarely ever fails of the wiſh'd 
Succeſs. Miſcarriages are uſually owing to Miſma- 
nagement, either thro* Want of ſufficient Attention, 


Attendance, or timing Matters as they ought, or to 


ſome Deficiency or other in thoſe who tranſact. 


Let us look a little into the Defects of our Tradeſ- 


men at this Day, and ſee how much they ſwerve 


from the true Maxims of Trade. Is there that 
Attendance, Sollicitude, and Earneſtneſs, in the 


Diſpatch of Buſineſs as heretofore? Is it not 
too much left to the Care of Servants ? and can 


it be ſuppoſed, that they ſhould tranſact with a 
Spirit as intent and zealous as he that is to reap the 
Benefit of it? How are neceſſary Matters procraſti- | 


nated and delay'd, or not allow'd that ſufficient 


Time they require, in order to a ſucceſsful Event? 
Inſtead of ring up early, and eating the Bread of 
Carefulneſs, by perſonally ſuperviſing their Concerns, 


do they not ſleep away the Mornings and drink away 
the Evenings? and do the Intervals, when the Time 
allow'd for ſupplying the natural Needs of Life is de- 


ducted, afford more than what the Coffee-houſes lay 
claim to by cuſtomary Due? being ſo habituated to 


a daily Reſort thither, that oe Omiſſion is a Pen- 
nance too great to be undergone, without a ſenſible 


Regret. How defective are many in keeping their 
Books of Accounts? the doing of which as it ought 
to be is of the laſt Import to a Trader. This Truth 


hath been manifeſted by the many imperfect Books 
Which have been produced to Creditors upon a Fai- 
lure or Bankruptcy. How ready and forward are 

they to give Credit, when the Buyer, for the ſake 
of being ruſted, agrees to an incouraging Price, re- 


garding not the Proverb, That light Gain makes a 


1 
heavy Purſe ; but, being in haſte to be rich, they 


truſt any one for great Gain, tho? they After ase 


ruin their Cuſtomer to get their Many, and many 
Times get it not. How common an Error 1s it 


now for Men to trade beyond their Stocks, running 
| themſelves into Debt, without a Proſpect of making 


their Payments in reaſonable Time, thereby expoſing 


themſelves to the Plague of importunate Duns and 


the Attachments of the T aw and whenit once comes 
to that, ten to one but it ends in Ruin. Theſe are 
| ſome of our Traders wrong Meaſures, which muſt 


needs very much contribute to Mens coming ſhort 
In the World ; and were it nicely enquired into and 

obſerved, we ſhould find, that Misfortunes befal them 
more chro their own Faults or Omiſſions than any other | 


Reaſon or Caule they can or do pretend to aſſign. 


If Men would be induſtrious to get, and content : 


with moderate Gain, and ſave all they could, they 


would ſoon find themſelves in better Circumſtances 


than they can ar preſent ſ uppoſe, and 'till by Expe- 


rience they prove the Truth of it, will hardly believe. 


*Tis all wrong to think, ,that Men in Trade and Bu- 
ſineſs may live like Gentlemen: There are indeed 


different Degrees of Traders, there will accordingly 
be as different Ways of living; but it behoves all _ 
Traders, whilft they continue to be ſuch, to look to 


the main Chance, and make every Thing ſubſervient 


to it; to ſacrifice their Inclinations to Eaſe and 


Pleaſure, and make the promoting their Intereſt, 


and providing for their Families, which is their 
Duty, their greateſt Delight, and account every un- 
neceſſary Avocation from Buſineſs a ſtealing from his 
Stoch, a Tradeſman's Time being too valuable | to be 


5 ſpent to no Advantage. 


The Sum of all is, that hd will enter the 

Lifts of Trade and Commerce, mult take up ſuch 

firm Purpoſes and Reſolutions of conforming them- 
ſevvey 1 to D tne © true Maxima of it, as $ hy ſubdue and 
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Vi under all thoſe irregular Deſires and Appetites 
that are apt to come in the Way, and to interrupt 
the orderly Courſe and earneſt Purſuit of the real 
Advantages of it. They muſt ſummon their beſt 
Thoughts for Contrivance, exert all their Powers 
for Tranſaction, and by a patient and induſtrious 
| Attendance thereon wait for the Iſſue and Event of 
their Undertakings ; and that all the while they are 
thus bulily employ'd in Gaining, ſo they muſt as 
much advert to the Point of Saving : Wherein there 
being more Art and Skill than is commonly ima- 
gin'd, People are apt to miſtake it for a niggardly = 
narrow Spirit, which, becauſe it is under a general 
Diſlike and Diſreputation, to avoid the Scandal of 


it, they over-look and paſs by the right Paths that 


lead to our Frugal Syſtem, and by Degrees get into the 
little Ways of Expen/ivene/s, which brings them at laſt 
inſenſibly into the Road of bh er th wherein ſo 


many 8 80 NO 


CHAP;.Y. 
5 &e SAILOR, 


AI LOR S will come under a twofold Con- 

ſideration; for they not only ſail, but, upon 
| Occaſion, feebt, for their Country. They are the 
marine Defenders, as well as the Navigators, of our 
britiſh and hibernian Iſlands; and deſerve a double 
Portion of Reſpect and Honour, being Gentlemen 
of ſuch complicated Merit, in reſpect to their labo- 
rious, ſkilful, and hazardous Profeſſion, as to have 


it ſaid of them, that they are their Country's Glory and : 
Renown: And if any thing that ſhall be here offer'd 


to them ſhall perſuade them to be as much heir own 
Friends as they are their Country's, it will complete 
their Character, by adding great Wiſdom and Pru- = 


1 7 1 
dence to their other heroick good Qualities, which 
will attract Affection as well as Admiration. 

If our good Sailors would ſteer, in the Conduct 
of their Lives, by the Rules and Directions of our 
celebrated Virtues of Induſtry and Frugality, as they 

do by their Compaſs when they are failing ſteady be- 
fore a Wind, their Pockets would then be as full 
of Money as their Hearts are of Courage. They 
would then keep with as much Care and Caution what 
they get with ſo much Toil and Hazard. But it is far 
_ otherwiſe with moſt of our Sea-faring Families, who 
ever were for croſſing the common Proverb, lightly 
come, lightly go; for they get with much Pain, and 
yet exſpend moſt profuſely. *Twill be difficult to 
account for this prepoſterous Practice, or to aſſign 
any Cauſe for it, unleſs it be their Reſtraint and 
Confinement on Shipboard diſpoſing them, when 
they come aſhore, to the greater Liberty and La- 
viſnneſs; or, that being accuſtomed to the jovial 
' Converſation of a Ship's-Crew when at Sea, their In- 
dlinations ſtand bent to expenſive Company keeping 
| when got to Land. And becauſe *ris a much great- 
er Difficulty to ſtem the Tide of one Inclination than 
many Waters; and being Strangers to Self-denial, 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of Life 
to diſpleaſe themſelves if they can poſſibly avoid it, 
| they eaſily yield to Cuſtom, and are prevailed upon, 
| by a natural Propenfity, to ſpend with Pleaſure on 
Land what they have ge wth Pain at Sea, But, be 
the Cauſe what it will, the Reaſons againſt it are ſo 
obvious and cogent, that, if Men would ſuffer their 

Underſtandings to influence their Wills, they would 

ſcorn to be captivated by a le paltry Appetite, and 

be puſh'd on to the Gratification of it, at the Ex- 
pence of three ſuch valuable things as Health, T1 me, 

and Money, 
Let any Sailor fit down and reckon, 0 on the one 
hand, how much he hath ſpent that might have been 
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be; and, on the other, how much this might hw 
been encreaſed in ſuch ſmall Adventures as every 
common Sailor is allow'd ; and if he be of a rue 
britiſh Spirit, he will be ready to fall foul with him- 
ſelf for his Folly and Madneſs. But *tis to be fear'd, 
that neither Sallors nor others, who have needleſly 
and vainly ſquander'd away muck Money, care to 
come to that Account; they have no Mind to ſee 
the Sore, nor have it heal'd, but conclude, like De/- 

erndoes, over Shoes, over Boots + and ſo go on to 


their Lives End, without one ſerious Reflection, 


ſpending as faſt as they get, and conclude, that be- 
cauſe they ſpend nothing but their own, they may 
ſpend it as they pleaſe, without being in any wiſe 

accountable for ſo doing. 

To ſuch miſtaken Gentlemen it muſt be ſaid, 
that if they would afford themſelves Leiſure to think, 
they would eaſily collect the following Thoughts : 
That the All-wife Providence, who provides for 
«© the whole Creation, hath allotted to every. Man 
* his Work and Buſineſs for procuring what is need- 
ful for Subſiſtence, and hath made it an indiſpen- 
& ſable Duty that we ſhould attend ſuch Work and 
«© Buſineſs heartily and with all our Might, becauſe 
« we know not how ſhort the Time of our Work- 
„ing may be: Sickneſs, and the many evil Acci- 
« dents we are liable to, may incapacitate us: To 
be ſure if we live to Old-Age we ſhall then be un- 
e able to work. So that while we are in our Health 
„ and Strength, we ought to make the moſt of our 
Time, to be very induſtrious in ge!/ting and laying 
* Af a ſufficient Proviſion againſt the Evils of Life; 
„ and while we are in the beſt of our Days to fare 
* as ſparingly as may be, contenting ourſelves with 
« bare Neceſſaries, that ſo our Layings: 4p may afford 
© us ſuch Comforts in our Diſtreſſes and languiſh- 
ing State as we then ſhall ſtand in need of, and 
4 without which we muſt needs be miſerable,” ? 
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The Sailor needs not to be told the Advantages 
of his Profeſſion, or how to make them; but to be 
diſpoſed and reſolved to do it. But his firſt Work 
muſt be that of Preparation, to remove all Obſtruc- 
tions that lie in the Way, and will hinder him from 
making thoſe Advantages ; and when that's done, 
he will not only be at Liberty, but attentive and in- 
duſtrious in the Purſuit of his real Intereſt. Now, 
the grand Point he hath to weather, as preparatory 
to the main End, is, to be his own Maſter, to ac- 
quire ſuch a Command over h:mſelf, and all his Fa- 

culties, as to be able to ſet himſelf clear from the 
Slavery and Tyranny of Habit and Cuſtom. The 

great Difficulty of doing which is in the forming 2 
vigorous Reſolution to attempt it. The pernicious 
and long Practice of our Sailors emptying their Pur- 
ſes as ſoon as they are fill'd, is, no doubt, come to 
be ſuch an inveterate Habit, that, unleſs a Man ſum- 
mons all his Powers to ſecond ſuch a Reſolution, 
*twill be found too ſtubborn to be eaſily ſubdu'd. They 
know the Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of the Thing, 
they are ſenſible of the Inconvenience and Miſchief 
that attends it, and they have oft felt the Smart and 
Uneaſineſs of it; yet the Knowing and Feeling all 
this is not of itſelf ſufficiently available to the Rooting 
it out. Nothing ſhort of ſuch a peremptory Deter- 
mination of the Mind, as may force the Will into 
Subjection to the Dictates of Reaſon and Neceſſity, 
will be able to affect the Work thoroughly and to 
Purpoſe. 

Ik ought can be ed to excite the "Re Sailor 
to come to an effectual Reſolution of Keeping his 
Money, it muſt be the Conſideration of the different 


Conditions of thoſe who no ſooner receive but ſpend = 


it, and thoſe who when they have got it lay it up till 
their juſt Needs call for it. The former preters a 
few Fits of Mirth and Jollity, ſo ſoon as he finds 
his Purſe will afford it, tho" he undergo the grating 
H and 
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conclude on good Grounds, that our two tranſcendent 


EF - 


and mortifying Penance of a pennyleſs Condition af- 


ter ward, before the {ſweet and delectable Satisfaction 


of Mind which the latter enjoys, from the Conſide- 


ration, that he hath got / bat in his Pocket which will 


ptove a better Friend to him, in a needful Time, than 


is to be met with in the World beſides. If the Sailor 
would then be perſuaded to let his Thoughts run over 


the Particulars of theſe two ſo different Conditions, 
and weigh well the mighty Odds between them, it 


would not fail to fix in him Reſolutions agreeable 
to his Intereſt. „„ N 


How miſerable the Man that can find in his Heart 
to barter away all the ſolid Comforts of Life, for 
ſuch Dreams of Pleaſure as come from Wantonneſs 

and Wine, which, when he has enjoy'd to the utmoſt. 


ef his Deſires, he is as far from Satisfaction, as when 


he firſt began his Debauch, but finds at his Heels 


the ghaſtly Attendants of a looſe and vicious Life, 


Diſeaſes of Body and Diſorders of Mind; the diſmal 
Proſpect of a wretched Remainder of Life, and the 
Fears and Terrors of a ſad Cataſtrophe at the Ap- 
pProach of Death ! But how comfortable the Condition 
of that wiſer he, that places in his higheſt Eſteem the 


manly and ſubſtantial Delights to be found only 


with thoſe who purſue in their Lives the true Ends of 


Living, which is to enjoy as many of the good 


Things of the World as their Condition in it will 
allow and permit, and to provide againſt the certain 
Needs and contingent Evils that this mortal State 
makes us ſubject to; and who hath in the greateſt 
Contempt the humouring his vain and fantaſtical 
De ſires in what he not only wants not, and can live 
without, but is in Duty bound, by the Ties of Re- 
ligion, Reaſon, and Intereſt, to deny himſelf of ! 


Would our Britiſb Sailors but once declare on the 


Side of Induſtry and Frugality, and manage their 


Tack with as much Affection as Courage, we might 


1 
Virtues would with Wind and Tide run into Eſteem 
and Reputation: For if once the maritime Frater- 
nity, who were ever t in the Liſt of every Free- 
hearted Perſon, and as ready to part with as re- 
ceive Money, ſhould ſet up for careful Savers, as 
they are painful Getters, their Example would in all 
Likelihood be ſo attractive, as to draw many of our 
other expenſive People to the Inclination of them : 
And then what Glory would accrue 'to our brave 
Sailors, not only for having made the firſt Attack to 
get into the Way of being wie and wealthy, but, by 
their having been ſucceſstul therein, be the Occaſion 
of others becoming ſo! But, whatever Benefit may 
ariſe to others by their Example, they will be ſure to 
make themſelves and Families happy: They'll be able 
_ then to leave their Wives and Children wherewith to 
live comfortably while they are at Sea, freed from 
the Temptations they muſt inevitably be expoſed to 
when left without a Sufficiency for Subſiſtence *till 
they return. They'll then be capable of breeding 
up their Children well, and fitting them to live 
| handſomely in the World. And then how welcome 
will ſuch a Huſband and ſuch a Father be to a Fa- 
mily, when he returns ſafe from his hazardous 
Voyage! What Endearments will reciprocally paſs 
between them ! How will every one's Heart be filled 
with Joy and Gladneſs at their Meeting! Let the 
Sailor now paſs his Judgment, and ſay whether or 
no, if theſe be the natural Effects of ſaving and 
improving all he can of his little Gettings, it be not 


ten thouſand Times rather to be choſen, than the 


preſent random and unaccountable Way of living of 
moſt of our preſent ſea-faring People. 
Were it to be hoped, that the Generality of Britifh 


Mariners could be made to add to their Skill and | 


Courage Wiſdom and Wealth, by becoming induſtri- 
ous in the Improvement of their Time and Money, 
ſo as to make the moſt of it, according to the Op- 
H 2 ier 


portunity they have for ſo doing, and frugal in the 
ſparing and ſaving what they get, and not part with 
it as they have been wont, much in Vanity and Folly, 
and not a little in Vice and Immorality, Great Britain 
might then boaſt of ſuch a Set of Sailors, not to be 
equail'd od any Nation * Earth. : 


CHAP. vi 
D as ARTIFICER. 


R TIFICERS are one of the moſt aſa 
Part of our Community, who are employed 
in making and manufacturing not only what is re- 
quired for uf own Uſe and Conſumption, but to 
ſupply the Demands of others from abroad: For we 
are ſo happily ſituated, as to be capable of furniſh- 
ing ſufficient for our own Wants, and to export a 
great Over-plus to foreign Parts. 
»Tis theſe Artificers that enrich us: For what 
would all the natural Product of our Country ſignify, 
if their Hands did not add Art to Nature, and make 
it uſeful and ſerviceable to the World? it follows, 
that, as they are more or leſs diligent and induſtrious 
in their ſeveral and reſpective Callings and Employ- 
ments, they contribute more or leſs to the Benefit of 
the Publick. But it is the Unhappineſs of theſe 
uſeful People, that very few look beyond their pre- 
ſent Wants. When they want they work; but if 
they have enough to ſuffice for the preſent, they for- 
bear *till Necsfity drives them to it again. ; 
If it could 3 calculated what theſe Men do, at 
the Rate they now work, and what they are capable of 
doing ſhould they work as they might and ought, it 
would evidently appear, that a very great Addition 
of Wealth would accrue to the Nation, if they * 
| che 


8 
the truly induſtrious Part, and would work for ſome- 
what to lay up, as well as for the preſent Spending. 
But becauſe many of our Handy- craftſmen hold 

the pernicious Doctrine of working from Hand to 
| Mouth, and the old Profeſſors of it are ſo wedded to 
the Practice, that either thro' Habit they cannot, or 
from Obſtinacy will not, be brought to the Thoughts 
of Reformation, their Example hath ſuch Influence 
on others, that the lazy Doctrine is propagated 
from Generation to Generation; and the Practice be- 
ing ſo agreeable to corrupt Nature, there will ever 
be a Succeſſion of ſlothful Diſciples. How few do 
we fee who are lo truly induſtrious and frugal, as to 
acquire wherewith to make competent Proviſion for 
their Families: But ſince ſome there are, and conſe- 
quently more might be, who have ſo much the Welfare 
of them at Heart, as to be indefatigable in their En- 
deavours to get and to /ave ſufficient, not only for 
the Needs, but Comforts, of Life, it may be of Uſe 
towards increaſing their Number, to offer theſe few 
_ Conſiderations: _ 55 „ 
That the Artificer never idles away or miſpends a 
Day, but robs his Country and his Family of ſo 
much as he might have got in that Day, had he been 
induſtriouſiy employed in his Calling: And becauſe 
ſuch an idle Day is rarely paſt without Expence, 
whatever he then ſquanders away makes him doubly 
culpable : For when ſuch a Man is in Health and 
Strength, and able to work, on a working Day, 
and he not hinder'd by any juſt Cauſe, he is in 
good Conſcience oh t to work. The Time allot- 
ted for Reſt, by Law and Cuſtom, is abundantly 
ſufficient for Refreſhment and Diverſion, and he 
can be intitled to no more. All the reſt of his 
working Time he owes either to himſelf, as a ſingle 
unmarried Perſon, in making Proviſion for his own 
Wants, when he comes to be paſs his working, 
or to his Family, which juſtly lays Claim to it. 


— 

Thoſe who have nothing elſe to ſubſiſt on but their 
Labour ſhould conſider, that altho* the Law enjoins 
every Pariſh to provide for its POOR, and that, in 
caſe of extreme Neceſſity, it is a never-failing Source 
of Relief; or, that they have Friends or Relations 


to depend upon, who are able, and may, from com- 
poaſſionate Natures and charitable Motives, be willing 
to help them; yet they are under all the Ties of 


Reaſon, and a good Conſcience, to do their utmoſt 
to prevent their ever being burthenſome or chargeable 
to either Pariſh or Friends. 

If our Artificers were but truly i in their own In- 
tereſt, and would conſult the Eaſe of their Bodies, 


and the Peace of their Minds, they would be ſure to 
keep on in a daily Attendance upon, and a regular 
Diſcharge of, their Duty, in the Vocations to which 

they are ſeverally called. For no Men work with 


more Indolence than thoſe who allow themſelves on 


all occaſions the Feſtivals and Holidays which they 


keep in common with their Neighbours. Tis fre- 
quent intermitting in a Courſe of Work and La- 


bour that makes it irkſome, and uneaſy, whereas 


continued exerciſing therein, without more than 
neceſſary Intervals, ſo inures both Body and Mind 
to Fatigue, that *tis attended to without the 


leaſt Reluctance; Cuſtom and common Uſage mak- 


ing hard and difficult Things ſeem light and eaſy. 


And then what Pleaſure is it to fit down in the 


Evening of a laborious Day, delighted in having 


done the Work thereof, out of good Conſcience, = 
with a ready and willing Mind, and in Comformity 
to the Laws of the whole Creation, that as every 


Thing was made for ſome Uſe and Purpoſe, ſo Man was 
for Work and Labour. This Conlideration affords 
more Contentment and Satisfaction than can poſſibly 


be found in the Lives of thoſe whoſe Days are indent- 


ed with Work and Play: For as /heir Work is more 
3 toilſome 


— —— 


Sorrow. 


FT 
_ toilſome, by reaſon of their frequent Relaxations, ſo 
their Play is attended with ſuch miſgiving Thoughts, 
for miſpending their Time and Money, that in the 
midſt of their Jollity they are often in Heavineſs ; add 
when the Day and the Debauch is over, they ſit down 
in Sadneſs, reflect upon their paſt Folly with . go 


ſure, and return to their Work again with Grie and 


One of the wiſeſt Things a Mechanick can &, i is 


to keep his Mind fo intent upon his Work, as not to 


ſuffer his Thoughts to wander on Things remote and 
out of his Sphere. Tis not for him to think of the 
pleaſurable Part of Lite, who is already conſign'd 
to that of the Laborious ; and *tis vain and fooliſh to 
imagine, that any can partake of both, and inter- 
lard their Lives with taſting by Turns the one and the 
other. The beſt and ſafeſt Way is to be pleaſed with, 
and wholly taken up in, minding the Work and 
Buſineſs we are appointed to. He who makes the 
Art which he proteſſes his Delight will work at it 
without Wearineſs, attend it with Willingneſs, 
and conclude it with Chearfulneſs; and he that fo 


acts, is as bappy as any other Condition of Life can make 

him. 
It would be of great Uſe to thoſe who live by 
their Art and Labour to call frequently to mind the 
difficult and perilous Events to which their Circum- | 
ſtances are liable. The Welfare of ſuch a one's 
Family depends upon his Life and Health: If he 
loſes either, and no Proviſion made beforehand, and 
God knows very few of them make any, to what 
Streights and Wants is every one init reduced ! Who 
can expreſs the Grief and Sorrow a Father's Heart 
muſt be filled with when upon the Bed of Sickneſs or 
Death, he hears the Cries and Bemoaning of his 
hungry Children, begging in vain for Bread] And 
how will it add to his heart-breaking Thoughts, 
when Conſcience ſhall remonſtrate and upbraid him 
Or 
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for all his paſt Miſpendings of Time and Money, as 


the only Cauſe of the calamitous Condition his poor 
Family is fallen under. How much greater is the 


Guilt of ſuch a Man, than that of a common Robber 


upon the Road who takes a Purſe out of a pure Ne- 
ceſſity; and when he doth ſo. uſually but a little 


at a Time, and of ſeveral Perſons, which much ex- 
tenuates the Injury to any one of them: whereas 
in the Caſe of our Artificer's frequent and continued 


unneceſſary Squanderings, he thereby brings a whole 


Family to the Extremity of Indigence and Poverty ; 
and which muſt needs exceedingly aggravate it, tis 


his own dear Family, whom he was bound, by all 


the Law ſacred and civil, to ſupport and provide for. 
If our Handicrafts and Artſmen would but ſuffer 
ſuch Thoughts as theſe to come into their Minds 
while they are in Health and Strength, *twould ſure- 


ly be an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of Miſpendings, 
and the frequent Return of ſuch Reflections could not 


bur keep them to a conſtant as well as induſtrious Ex- 


erciſe in their Vocations, for preventing ſuch a diſ- 
mal Scene of Woes as every idle Spendthrift is plung- 
ing himſelf into, by the natural and neceſſary Ten- 
AA. /o 
Tis great Pity that it ſhould be in the leaſt re- 


pugnant to the Liberties of a free Government to 


conſtrain Men, by Force of Law, to follow their 


Work, and mind their Buſinels : That ſuch who 


have nothing to live upon but their Art and Labour 


| ſhould not be compell'd, if able, to be induſtrious and 
diligent in their ſeveral Vocations and Callings. For is 


it not molt reaſonable, that they ſhould be anſwerable 


to the Publick for their waſte of Time and Money, ſince, 
if thereby they bring themſelves and Families to 


Poverty, they expect to be ſubſiſted and maintained 
by the Publick ? It is a Thing deſerves more Regard 
than is given to it, how much is needlefly, negligently, 
and idly loft in not working, and vainly and profuſely 


ſpent, in one Day, by the Truants of each and every 


of our ſeveral working Trades in the Kingdom. A 

Man need no better Eſtate than what the Swor- 
MaxExs alone neglect to get and chooſe to ſpend, but 

upon one of the fifty-two Mondays they tooliſhly play F 


away in the Year. 


Certain it is, that would our Artificers, either out 
of good Conſcience, or Affection to their Families, 


or Love to their own Quiet and Eaſe, or, in De- 


fault of theſe, out of Fear of Penalty, follow their 
proper Work and Buſineſs, and forbear needleſs and 
zale Expences, while they are in the Vigour and 
Strength of their Age, our Pooks-RATE would not 
in a little Time amount to a T ythe of what it now 
does: But ſo it is, and much it is to be pitied, that 
our handicraft People, having a Liberty to neglect 


and forbear working whenever they will, and a Free- 
dom to ſpend what they pleaſe, and under no Com- 


pulſion to do what in them lies to prevent leaving 


their Wives and Children to the Pariſh, tis impoſſi- 


ble but to expect that our Poor and our Rates muſt 


encreaſe erer, 


K 


C H AP. VII. 
Ty the HUSBANDMAN. 
HE HUSBANDMAN muſt come in 


for a Share in this Addreſs, being as much 


concern'd to promote, by the induſtrious and frugal 
Management of his rural Affairs, the Proſperity of 
tae whole Community as any other Member what- 
ſoever: The Nature of his Concerns is ſuch, as will 
not admit of his Neglect or Diſregard of two ſuch 


neceſſary Virtues. He muſt traue his Matters in 


Seaſon, and with all his Might, and huſband his 
Time and his Money to the beſt Advantage; for 


general Inſtructions almoſt uſeleſs. 
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herein the very Eſſence and Life of Agriculture con- 
fiſts. Not but that it is as much an Art and Skill as 


any other Science, but there is ſuch Connexion be- 
tween it and [nauſizy and Frugality, that to ſay any 


one is a good Hiſſandman, is the lame as to ſlay he is 


an induſtrious fiugal one: For it is made up al- 
moſt all of Pradlice, but little of Theory, Many 
Books, tis true, have been publiſh'd of Directions 


in Huſbandry : But the Variety of Soils, the Diffe- 
rence in Culture, and the different Ways of Ma- 


nagement peculiar almoſt to every County, makes 
Huſbandmen ſtand not in need of being preſt to 
the Practice of Indaſtry and Frugality, as tho' they 


were remi's and negligent in the Ule of them, but 
to be perſuaded to increaſe therein, to double their 
Diligence, and to improve in the: Art of Frugality. 


They are both Virtues of ſuch a progreſſive Nature, 
where they are made much of, as never to ſtand at 
a Stay : For the more induſtrious and frugal any Man 
is, the more he vi be. On which Account the few 


_ Conſiderations that follow may be acceptable. 


If there be Men in whom dwells the Perfection 
of our two Virtues, they are molt likely to be the 
Profeſſors of Agriculture: For they, if any, arrive 


to ſuch an habitual Exerciſe therein, that the leaſt 
Relaxation from, or Diſuſe of it, is irkſom to them. 
Men may certainly attain to ſuch a Degree of Induſt- 
1 and Frugality, by the long and continued Practice 
of them, as to eſteem it the beſt Pleaſure of their 
Lives to be converſant with them ; and none are ſo 


ſoon trained up to /uch a Habit, as thoſe whoſe Buſi- 


_ neſs neceſſarily accuſtoms them to the Uſe and Be- 
nefit of them. VFC 
| There is a great deal in Solomon's Advice, What- 
| foever thy Hand findeth to do, do it with thy Might , 

for it muſt import more than what is underſtood 


by a curſory Reading in the Text. It is grounded, 
by no 
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no doubt, on the Neceſſity of tranſacting el! Affairs 


in this World with the utmoſt Induſtry and Expedition, 
as conſidering we have not long to be in it at the 
longeſt, and encompaſſed about with ſuch Perils and 


Dangers, thar we know not if we have a Minute to 
live: That every Day finds us more to do, if we 
did it as we ought, than we can do, unleſs we do it 


with all our Might: That our Natures incline us to 


Eaſe and Inactivity, and that unleſs we anſwer to 


this wiſe Man's Advice, by doing every Thing with 


Life and Spirit, we ſhall never come up to that De- 
gree of Induſtry, as to do it of Choice, with Pleaſure 
and Delight, as we mult needs do when it is become 
ſo habitual to us, that we are uneaſy to be out of 
Action, and tir'd with doing Nothing. 1 | 


As Induſtry turniſhes the laborious Part, ſa Fru. 
gality doth that of the Contriving ; and whereas tis 


laid, that Forecaſt is ſometimes better than Working, 


ſo if our Huſbandmen, by laying all Things toge- 


ther, ſhall, from the Reſult of thoughtful and deli- 
berate Conſideration, exert his utmoſt Powers in the 


Contrivance, and be indefatigable in the Execution, 


of his A Fairs, he cannot fail of proſperous Iſſues: 


For the . vine Providence hath ſo annexed the End 


to the Means, that if we faithfully and vigilantly 


uſe the one, we ſhall certainly obtain the other. _ 


IS DusrRY and Faucaliry are the Supporters 
of good Huſbandry ; without their Aid and Help it 


mult ceaſe to be: For altho* Things may happen 
ſometimes contrary to the uſual Courſe of Nature, 
; 7s he that bears in his Mind, as the Induſtrious 


Man always does, the Uncertainty and Inconſtancy 
of all earthly Things, will be upon his Guard, pro- 


_ viding againſt all the unforeſeen and fortuitous Events 


that can happen: And tho' he muſt be ſubject, in 


common with others, to Contingencies and evil Ac- 


cidents, yet he has the Satisfaction of Mind that re- 


ſults from his having done all that lies within the 


. 
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Verge of human Power to prevent them; and if 
that cannot be, he has nothing to trouble and moleſt 
his Mind; he can contentedly fit down, and ac- 
quieſce in whatſoever befalls him, as knowing there 
is an over-ruling Power that orders and directs all 
Affairs with infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs. _ 
But altho' the Nature of Agriculture is ſuch as 
doth not allow of Intermiſſions and Breakings off, 
in the Exerciſe of Induſtry and Frugality, ſo much as 
many other Callings and Profeſſions do, ſo that the 
Ne—ceſſity of A "al 
it the more conſtant Practitioners, yet there are De- 


Attendance makes all thoſe who profeſs 


grees of Attainment among them: For as there are 


ſome in the Superlative, and find the Eaſe and Be- 


nefit of being ſo, ſo there are thoſe who are no more 


in League with our two aſſiſting Virtues than as 


but never trouble their Thoughts to make them 
ſuperabundantly ſerviceable; that look not beyond 


the ordinary Courſe of Things, and ſtir not a Foot 
faſter than Neceſſity forces them. Now, theſe cannot 


be ſaid to act with due Regard either to their Duzy, 
their Intereſt, or their Ea/e : Not their Duty, becauſe 


they do it not with all their Might, not with that 
Zeal and Earneſtneſs wherewith we ſhould work 


while we are in this tranſitory State; not their Inte- 


reſt, becauſe a double Diligence makes quick Diſ- 


patch, and the more we work the more we get; and 
not their Eaſe, for that the conſtant indefatigable 


Worker, that will not in the leaſt taſte of Idleneſs 
or Recniſneſs, works with much more Delight than 


thoſe who are ſo unadviſed or indiſcreet as to take 
now and then a doſe of Sloth and Sauntering, which 
indiſpoſes them to return to Buſineſs with a willin 


Mind, or work while they are at it with Joy, there- 


by robbing themſelves of one of the moſt laſting and 


complicated Pleaſures we are, capable of; as aſſured- 


ly it is, when we have brought ourſelves, by an in- 


I 99 
ceſſant and unwearied Application to our Buſineſs 
and Employment, to that Height of Satisfaction 
with it, as to attend and tranſact it with Eaſe and 


Alacrity. 


It is therefore very adviſable for thoſe who are to 
adorn themſelves with our graceful Virtues, as are 
all engag'd in rural Tranſactions, to do it with Emu- 
lation, endeavouring to excel and outvie others: Not - 
to be contented with ſuch common Attainments as 
Neceſſity only requires, but to aſpire after ſuch a 
Degree of Perfection, as to look upon a ſlothful 
waſteful Temper with Antipathy and Hatred, and 
when Men are got to ſuch a Pitch of Induſtry and 
Frugalihy, in Diſcharge of their Work and Bulinels, 
with what Chearfulneſs do they paſs the Day ! And 
with what Peace and Quiet do they lay themſelves 
down at Night! With what Order and Regulation 
are all their Affairs tranſacted! The ſmalleſt Con- 
cerns are not without their Care, and to the greateſt 
they give all Diligence to diſpatch them aright. And 


ſo they go on in a Courſe of Duty and Delight, ma- 


king to themſelves as much a Heaven as can be 
made upon Earth, and which they enjoy, as a Fore- 
taſte of that Eternal one which they live in the 
Hopes and Expectations of, comforting themſelves 
with a good Aſſurance, that having done the Work 
appointed for them in this World, as good and faith- 
ful Servants, they ſhall receive their Reward in the 
olber at the Hands of their bountiful Maſter, 


The Sum of all is, that as we were made to be 
Happy, ſo we have the Means appointed to that 
great End: That theſe Means are in our Power to 
make uſe of, if we will. If we fail to make uſe of 
the Means, *tis not reaſonable we ſhould expect the 
End; and if we purſue the Means, we juſtly intitle 
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ourſelves to the End. The Means are, to employ 
thoſe Faculties and Powers we are furniſh'd with, 
for enabling us to do the Work and Buſineſs we were 
made for, ſo as to do it as we ought : And tho' our 
Work be not all alike, the Manner of Working is 


the ſame; which is, that we do it iduſtriouſiy, and 
with all our Might, and manage all Matters and 
Things that ſhall come under our Care and Charge 
in ſuch frugal Manner, as to make the moſt of, and 
to employ them to the be? Advantage they are capa- 
ble of: And if we thus % the Means, the End will 


neceſſarily follow; and that is Happineſs, by ac- 


quiring thereby Miſdom and Wealth, or ſuch a Com- 


petency of them as will make us happy here, and, if 


we huſband and improve both as we ought, will not 


fail to make us eternally ſo hereafter. 


If what hath been offer'd in the foregoing Pages 


| ſhall appear in too plain a Dreſs, to gain the Appro- 
bation of thoſe who would prefer the Method of 


complimenting the World into a better Conduct, tte 


right Courſe ſuch ſhould take, is, inſtead of falling 


foul of what they diflike, to ſer about doing what 


they imagine may. be more conducive to the good 


End propos'd: And if any ſhall think this a need- 


| Teſs Work, from an Opinion that the World is not 


worſe in this Age than the former, they may pleaſe. 


to receive for Anſwer: That granting, by Suppo- 
ſttion, it is not worſe, it is however too great a Truth, 
that tis at leaſt 3ad enough to juſtify this ſmall 


Attempt to make it better, 
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